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ABSTRACT ^. 

A study examined the folloning four alternatives to 

♦•raditic^nal vocational-technical high schools for delivering 

vocational education: apprenticeship programs. Comprehensive 

EDplovment and Training Act (CETA) programs, cooperative education, 

and industrial training. Two survey instruments were createa 

specifically for the study: (1) a worker survey form, desigaed to 

assess demoaraphic and personality characteristics of the worker and 

h^s or her satisfaction with training received from the alternative 

vocational education delivery system, and (2) a supervisor rating 

for-ar, which assessed knowledge of job skill, quickness in learing a 

new 1ob skill, work attitudes, dependability, and ability to get 

along with others^ A total of 155 trainee/worker forms and 199 

supervisor rating forms were completed. Participants* ratings of 

satisfaction with their program and employers' ratings of job 

performance indicate that on the who^ e the alternative delivery 

systems are meetincr the needs of participants. Statistical analyses 

were performed to determine whether participants in the four programs 

differ in terms of demographic and personality characteristics and 

job performarce ratinas of worker satisfaction. Differences were 

found to exist, and their significance is discussed, II related study 

of the relationship between proposed vocational progr'-^m quality 

indicators, student satisfaction, placement, and job performance 

ratings is available separately through ERIC--see note.) (SM) 

******************* 

♦ Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made * 

* from the original document* * 
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Background to the Present Studies 

For the past several yea^s, the Maryland State Department of 
Education's Vocat ional^Technical Division has been developing, wich 
the help of the Educational Testing Service, a program evaluation 
questionnaire. The questionnaire is completed by local personnel, 
students, and members of a visiting team. The items on the question- 
naire inquire about teacher certification and experience, instructional 
objectives, performance standards, community relations, counseling 
services, and other program characteristics. A copy of this question- 
naire can be found in Appendix A. 

Because the questionnaire was designed to comprehensively cover 
all important program characteristics, it is quite lengthy. It is 
12 pages long and contains over 300 individual items. A prior study 
by the present principal investigator (Johnson, 1980) was conducted to 
help reduce the number of program characteristics down to a central, 
essential set of categories. This was accomplished by mailing a letter 
to 50 State Directors of Vocational Education and to vocational educa- 
tion administrators in the District of Columbia and five U.S* ter- 
ritories, asking them for a list of what they considered to be essential 
indicators of program quality. 

Examination of the returns showed 12 common themes or categories of 
program quality. Briefly, these were: (1) active advisory councii and 
craft committees; (2) effective administration of program policies; 
(3) written plan for public relations; (4) certified, qualified staff; 
(5) adequate farilities and equipment; (6) recruitment program witii 
equal access; (7) guidance and counseling services; (8) realistic, 
competency-based currieuia; (9) cooperative education and supervistd 
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work experience; (10) student organizations; (11) placement and follow*-up 
services; and C12) program evaluation. 

The first study in this fJnal report describes how the quality indi- 
cator research project was used to organize and analyze data already 
collected with the ETS program evaluation questionnaire. Quf-stionnaire 
data were available for over 11,000 students and over 600 teachers from 
Maryland vocational programs at the secondary level. ^ The second study 
compares four alternative delivery systems i.or vocational education — 
apprenticeship, CETA, cooperative education, and industrial training — and 
examines the relevance of the 12 dimensions of program quality for these 
systems. 



Thanks go to Leo Lezzer for providing this archival data. 
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Study II: A Comparison of Four Alternative Delivery Systems for Vocaiional 
Education: Apprenticeship, CETA, Cooperative Education, and Industrial Training 
Introduction 

The purpose of the study described in this section of the report is 
to compare four alternatives to traditional vocational-technical high schools 
for delivering vocational education. These delivery systems include appren- 
ticeship programs, CETA programs, cooperative education, and industrial 
training. 

The following section o': this part of the report describes the unique 
philosophies, methods, and general features of each delivery system. These 
program descriptions provide information that can be compared to the 12 
categories of^uality indicators for vocational education, described in an 
earlier report (Johnson, 1980) and in the report immediately preceding this 
one. Possible links between the quality indicator study and the present 
study are discussed in the implications section of this report. The actual 
relevance and importance of the 12 quality indicators for these alternative 
delivery systems was to be investigated through a survey of administrators 
and program directors. Time and fiscal constraints required that that issue 
be addressed by future research. The present study limits itself to a com- 
parative description of the delivery systems and to an empirical investi- 
gation described below. 

After the program charac Lei istics of each delivery system are described, 
the report then describes a study to assess the impact of the four delivery 
systems on the satisfaction of the program graduates and on employer ratings 
of graduates' job performance. The moderating effects of demographic vari- 
ables (age, sex, race, socioeconomic status, etc.) and personality variables 
(interests, vocational maturity, etc.) vere also examined. Representative 
samples from each delivery system were identified, and program graduates and 

8 
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employers surveyed. The implications of the results ot the stud> for 
policy and future research are discussed. 
Program Descriptions 

The program descriptions below were provided largely by Maryland 
State Department of Education program coordinators ami other directors 
and administrators.^ Most of the following materials is taken verbatim 
from descriptions provided by these individuals. In cases where the 
material comes from a published source, tbe reference is noted. Otherwise, 
the information wae provided—eitner orally or in writing— by one of the 
individuls cited in the footnote below. 
A. Apprenticeship 

Apprenticeship is a process through which individuals 
learn to be skilled craft workers. Apprenticeship is paid 
employment which combines on-the-job training supervised by 
skilled journey workers with theory taught throug^ job-related 
courses, such as drafting, blue-print reading, mathematics, 
and science. This instruction is usually given at vocational 
and trade schools, junior and community colleges, industrial 
training facilities, or through correspondence courses. 

The apprenticeship program is designed to teach the ap- 
prentice all the aspects of the trade, ensuring highly skilled^ 
workers for employers and unions, and increasing the individual s 
employability by providing a broad range of training. Those 
who have learned their trade through apprenticeship, being 
knowledgable and expert in the total range of tasks which make 
up the job, have greater job retention and are more likely to 
advance to supervisory and management r^^^^itions. 

The length of a full apprenticeship program varies from 
1 to 5 years, depending on the trade or occupation, with the 
majority of programs lasting from 3 to 4 years. Apprenticeship 
wages usually start at 50 percent of the journey worker wage, 
with increases about every six months if progress is satis- 
factory. An apprentice near the end of the training period is 
performing the work of a journey worker and is receiving abou': 
95 percent of the journey worker wage. 
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Apprenticeship programs are operated by employers working 
with urions when the workers are organized, or by employers 
alone when there is no union. Training of apprentices is al- 
ways adjoint effort requiring .close cooperation of skilled 
journey workers who do the actual on-the-job training and 
management which is responsible for the efficient operation 
of the program. 

There are four typec of programs in operation. Indi- 
vidual nopjoint programs in small shops without a union con- 
stitute the majority of all registered apprenticeship pro- 
grams. An individual joint program is an individual employ- 
er with a union such as may occur in a manufacturing or other 
firm. Group joint involves two or more ejiployers with a 
union, as in the construction and general contracting trades, 
and a group nonjoint program is a group of employers without 
a union, such as the Dental Technicians Association or the 
Auto Dealers Association among others have. 

In the service, manufacturing, transportation, and print- 
" ing industries, there may be one or more management-union / 
employee. committeesoperating in each company or plant. The 
f commitree(s) operates the apprenticeship program, determines 
the number of apprentices, recruits applicants, administers 
tests, and accepts apprentices into the program. 

In the construction industry, each trade has its own 
separate joint apprenticeship committee (JAC) which consists 
of representatives from the union and employers who hire 
workers in that trade. The joint apprenticeship committee 
interviews, tests, and accepts applicants for apprenticeship 
openings in the trade. Accepted applicants are placed on the 
JAC's waiting, or hiring list in the order of their merit 
based on their qualifications and test scores, and employers 
select new apprentices from the list. The JAC's also supervise 
and evaluate apprentices' work experience, and certify them 
as journey workers when the training is successfully 
completed . 

Apprenticeship involves the cooperation of employers, 
unions, vocational education and other schools and govern- 
ment. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) is 
an agency of the Employment and Training Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor. With 10 regional offices and field 
representatives in every state, BAT carries out the provisions 
of the National Apprenticeship Act which was passed in 1937 
co promote the furtherance of labor standards of apprentice- 
ship. State Apprenticeship Agencies recognized by the U.S. 
Department of Labor have been established in 29 states, the 
District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 
Each of these State agencies obtains policv guidance from 
apprenticeship councils composed of employer, labor, and 
public representatives. Their work is carried on as an 
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integral part of the national apprenticeship system in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 

ft - 

Appenticeship programs which meet the standards o£ the De- 
partment of Ubor may be regisstered with the recognized State 
Apprenticeship Agency or the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training. These apprenticeship standards specified in^ 29 
CFR Include iccms such as the latio of apprentices to journey 
workers, the length of the apprenticeship training, the outline 
of the work process in which the apprentice will be trained, the 
wage 'scale progression, the credit which the apprentice Veceives V 
for participating in the program, and equality of acces^ to and 
opportunity" in the apprer' iceship program for all groups. In- 
cluding -linorities and women. In addition to registering ap- 
prenticeship pvograms, BAT or a recognized State Apprenticeship 
Agency encourages private enterprise to establish systematic 
training in skilled occupations, and provide advisory services 
in developing, installing; and administering apprenticeship and 
allied trailing programs.. 

In sunmiary, BAT works primarily in the private sector to 
develop employment opportunities and training for individuals. 
The skills developed and techniques use<J in promoting apprentice- 
ship will be useful to CETA prime sponsers in developing other 
types of training in private business. 

All of Che above material was taken direC-ly from the 
Apprenticesh i_£ and CETA Technical Assistance Guide. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1979. The following section describes apprentice- 
ship programs in Maryland. This material is from DVTE's -"Ap- 
prenticeship Related Instructional Program." 

Maryland has long recognized planned apprenticeship progra.ns 
as one of the most important methods of producing and maintaining 
a competent and stable labor force particularly in the skilled 
trades and crafts. 

Such programs, sponsered by employers, emjioyer associations, 
or joint labor-management committees, consist of both on-the-job 
training and related or classroom and laboratory experiences. 
The Maryland Apprenticeship and Training Council is responsible 
for establishing standards and/or approving and registering pro 
grams that meet such standards. 

One of the basic standards of the national apprenticeship 
program requires the provision for organized related and 
supplemental instruction necessary to provide apprentices with 
knowledge in technical subjects related to the trade. Under 
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//09. 12.22 Rules, Regulations, and Standards Relating to Maryland 
Apprenticeship f.nd Training Law, a "minimum of 144 hours for each 
year of apprenticeship or the number of hours necessary to cover 
related courses required by the program sponsor is recommended." 
Proj^ram sponsors, under the above Rules and Regulations, are en- 
couraged "to use existing local public vocational school facil- 
ities in formulating and establishing courses of related instruction." 

The Division of Vocational-Technical Education administers, 
through local school systen.s and the community colleges, tne re- 
lated technical instruction programs. 

The State shares in the cost of training by providing a por- 
tion of the instructional salaries, which most frequenciy are 
supplemented by the program sponsors. The Stxte's proportion of 
the total direct instructional costs continues to dwindle due 
to the increasing costs resulting from inflation in salaries and 
' difficulty in recruiting technically qualified instructors. Other 
costs, such as textbooks, supplies, administration, and on-the- 
yjoh placement and supervision are borne by the program sponsors, 
and these costs usually far exceed the direct instructional costs. 
Additional costs include the provision of related technical in- 
struction for apprentices in less than class size groups and those 
who are too "isolated" to attend a class. 

CETA . 

A purpose of CETA is to provide training and employment op- 
portunities to unemployed or underemployed persons who are econ- 
cniically disadvataged and to increase the e^arned income of these 
individuals and enhance their self-sufficiency. To do this, 
prime sponsors are to coordinate their CETA programs with related 
economic ana community development activities and self-employment 
training programs. 

The reenactment of CETA in October 1978, amended the original 
legislation to provide a balanced economic tool to counter both 
structural and cyclical unemployment, but clearly the program is 
aimed at raining and employing those persons who are jobless for 
lack of marketable skills. 

Unlike cyclical unemployment, which usually tends to be tempor- 
ary and short term, structural unemployment is far more persistent, 
long term, and harder to correct. Accordingly, a principal focus 
of the new CETA is to actively involve business and industry in 
developing, and implementing programs designed to provide training 
and jobs for hard to employ persons. The emphasis in CETA has 
shifted from federally-subsidized public service employment to 
unsubsidized jobs in the private sector. 

Following is a brief description of each Title contained in 
the reauthorization legislation. ^ 
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Title I provides the auminlstrative and general provisions 
which apply to all sections of the law. 

'iitle II of CETA provides for comprehensive employment 
services to enable qualified low income persons to secure jobs 
at their maximum capacity. Prime sponsers are given substantial 
flexibility in planning and may include such activities as out- 
reach, counseling, orientation, on-the-job training, work ex- 
periences, classroom training and --vportive servies in thei." 
program designs. Part D of Tit II provides transitional pub- 
lic service j'/cs and related ticiining to the economically dis- 
advantaged. All of these activities may be coordinated with 
apprenticeship programs. 

Title III provides for special Federal responsibilities 
toward identified targeted groups to be met, and identifies re- 
search and evaluation objectives. 

Title IV provides for programs directed toward youth which 
can also be examined closely to determine where ties with ap- 
prenticeship programs may be effectuated. The program models 
presented later in Chapter III may proviae you with some insights 
for planning local arrangements. This Title also continues the 
Job Corps. 

Title V Jthorizes the National Commission for Employment 
Policy which advises the President and Congress on national 
employment and training issues. 

Title VI provides cyclical public service employtcent and 
related training tc unemployed and low income individuals. 

Title VII is a major initiative of the law the establish- 
ment of the Private Sector Initiative Program (PSIP), which is 
intended to create a partnership between prime sponseis and 
private business organizations. CETA sponsers will appoint a 
Private Industry Council (FIC) to assist in meeting tne goals 
established for the private sector program. 

Title VIII provides for tht creation of *-be Young Adult 
Conservation Corps which offers employment to youth in conser- 
vation work on public lands. 

The above material was taken directly from the Apprenticeship 

and CETA Technical Assistance Guide, U. S. Department of Labor, 1979. 

The following section describes the use of CETA funds in Maryland. 

In Public Law 95-524, Congress made provision for sup- 
plemental vocational education assistance In Section 204 of 
Title II. With funds granted to the Governor by the Labor 
Department, the Vocational-Technical Division, Maryland State 
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Department of Education, makes arrangements to provide needed 
vocational education and services in a.'eas served by Prime 
Sponsers . 

The vocational education services are provided to the 
Balance of State and the other four Prime Sponsers as delineated 
in an agreement between the Maryland State Department of 
Education and the Chairman of the State Manpower Services 
Council. 

A nonfinancial agreement is negotiated between the Vo- 
cational-Technical Division, Maryland State Department of 
Education and the five Prime Sponsers. The norfinancial 
agreement outlines specific services to be provided to the 
Prime Sponser by Vocational-Technical Education, One of the 
services that is provided or arranged for by the Vocational- 
Technical Division is institutional training. Institutional 
training may include occupational skill training, basic ed- 
ucation, counseling, related instruction, and work experience. 

The type of occupational training to be provided to 
Balance of State residents is determined by a functional 
Balance of State Planning Council and Council Subcommittees, 
The Council m^'mbership is chosen to reflect the situations 
and needs of the area and they have access to information on 
labor market supply and demand. This insures occupational 
training that will most likely lead to employment of the par- 
ticipants , 

Institutional training can take one of two forms, either 
class size or individual referral. If labor market demand is 
not great enough to justify a full class project, the Prime 
Sponser may elect to request Individual Referral training, 

' class size training, the CETA staff of the v^ocational- 
r .al Division, Maryland State Department of Education, 

ai.'anges for the training to be provided i accor^lance with the 
Prim^^ Sponser agreement by cont.^cting appropriate approved 
training agencies, such as, community colleges; boards of 
education, nonpublic schools, hospitals, etc, 

I 

Tne State Vocational Education staff works with the staff 
of the training agency to prepare a budget and course of study. 
The training agency is reimbursed for the training costs by 
the State Department of Education in accordance with the budget 
and the approved project. The CETA staff of the Vocational 
Division also arranges for institutional training with Prime 
Sponser Title I funds when requested to do so by the Prime 
Sponser, 

The CETA Vocational-Technical Education staff arranges for 
individijal training when the designated Balance of State 
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Employment Service Office notifies the Vocational Division 
that they have a CETA client that needs training in a s.jeci- 
fic occupation. Ar agreement is made by the Vocational 
Division with an approved training agency which can provide 
the training needed by the participant to secure employment. 

Cooperative Education 

Cooperative vocational education involves cooperative 
arrangements between the school and cmdi,yers, enabling stu- 
dents to receive vocational instruction in the school and on 
the job through part-time employment. This instruction is 
planned, organised, and coordinated to assure that each com- 
ponent contributes to the student's education and employabU- 
ity Cooperative education is provided in one of three major 
formats. The formats are capstone, integrated, and diversified 

Capstone . The on-the-job component of the program is 
subsequent to student completion of the in-school, skill 
development component. Students are placed at training sites 
which have potential to extend and refine the competencies 
which were developed in the in-school component. 

Integ rated . The on-the-job component of the program is 
entered after some in-school skill development and the in- 
school skill development component is maintained concurrent 
with on-the-job experience. Students are placed at training 
sites which have potential to complement the in-school com- 
ponent. 



Diversified. The major portion of skill development i 
provided through on-the-job work experience. The in-school 
component is concurrent with the on-the-job component and i 
related to the occupational placement. The occupational 
placements are targeted on employment opportunities for whi 
an in-school program does not exist. 



Staffing Options 

1 Teacher-Coordinator. A teacher-coordinator is re- 
spoasibleTST'pTS^ng in-school vocational instruction and 
coordinating on-the-job experience (Integrated and diversified 
programs) . 

2 C oordinator . A coordinator is responsible for co- 
ord inatini^^TEhiq^b experience. Another teacher is responsi 
ble for the in-school vocational instruction component of the 
program (capstone programs). 
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Coordinatio n, Adequate time is provided for coordination 
of the on-the-job component. The number of hours of coordination 
time per student is within the following standards: 



Administration 

1. A written training plan has been developed coopera- 
tively by the teacher and employer for both the classroom and 
on-the-job training. The training plan includes: a) length 
of training, b) skills to be learned through on-the-job 
training and work experience, and c) skills and knowledge to 
be ^aughL in the classroom. The completed training plan is 
maintained in each cooperative student's folder. 

2. Students recei^'e appropriate compensation for work 
performed as student learners. 

3. The coordinator is required to visit students where 
employed (at least four times per year) to observe the students 
at work and to confer with the employer. 

4. A written evaluation of each student's on-the-job 
tr.^ining is completed by the coordinator and employer for 
each grading period. 

5. Each student is covered by applicable work permit 
and/or student learner permit as required by state and federal 
labor laws. The cooperative coordinator mak^s every effort to 
assist the employer in complying with labor laws as they apply 
to minors in cooperative programs. 

6. Eac*'^ cooperative vocational education program pro- 
vides on-the-job training that: 

a. Is related to existing employment opportunities which 
offer promotion and advancement. 

b. Is related to the student's occupational objective. 

c. Does noc displace other workers who can perform 



7. Students receive credit for the on-the-job segment, 
as well . the in-schjol segment of cooperative programs. 



Coordination 
Hours Per Week 



Students 
Coordinated 



5 

10 
15 
20 
25 



1-15 
lb- 30 
31-45 
46-60 
61-75 



such work. 
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Special Provisions for Cooperative Vocational Programs 
Receiving a Supplemental Grant under Section 122 , PeL. 94-482 , 

1. Funding priority consideration is given to those coun- 
ties (including Baltimore City) experiencing relatively high 
dropout rate and high youth unemployment. 

2, Provision is made for participation of students from 
nonprofit private schools in co-op programs (written evidence 
that private school students were gi^/en due consideration). 

The above information and the information below were boch provided 

by the Maryland State Department of Education, Division of Vocational- 



Technical Education, 



D. Industrial Training . 

Maryl;^nd's Industrial Training Program grew out of a .leed 
to stimulate the State's economy. It encourages new indus- 
tries to locate here and' existing industries to consider ex- 
panding in the State by offering training assistance. 

The program includes financial suppoit from the State of 
Maryland to companies to establish training for the required 
job skills. The goal is to create an internal training function 
that will be self-sufficient when the State contract expires, 
frequently at the end of one ye^.r. 

To accomplish this, Maryland provides support to the com- 
pany in areas such as job/task analysis, instructor training, 
curriculum evaluation and development, program development, im- 
plementation and program evaluation. Under the direction of a 
Scate Coordinator for Industrial Training, support is delivered 
t* rough a network of regional field coordinators, a central 
staff experienced in start-up training and participating local 
education or private agencies. The entire program is headed 
Dy a coordinating council composed of representatives from 
the State Department of Education, Employment Security Admin- 
istration, Department of Economic and Community Development 
and State Board for Community Colleges. 

Since its inception in 1969 » 7,220 people in fotty-two 
companies have been trained under the program. Through ex- 
pansions these jobs have resulted in over 20,223 new jobs for 
Marylanderi:> . 

The State of Maryland and its counties have ga'ned sub- 
stantiax benefits through increased tax revenues and economic 
expansion in areas of high unemployment. 
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Program Impact 

The foregoing material shows that the four alternative delivery 
systems differ substantially in their sources of funding, program 
goals, populations served, and overall educational philosophy. The present 
study assesses the differential iiapact of the delivery systems on 
program participants. The aim of the study was to see if participants 
in the different programs differed in terms of satisfaction with their 
program and in terms of employeis' ratings of the job performance of 
program graduates. Also, the effect of demographic and personality 
characteristics on satisfaction and performance ratings was examined* 

In the interest of integrating this study with the previous study 
of quality indicators, the results of the study are discussed in the 
context of differences among programs on the kinds of program quality 
indicators each stresses. That is, the differences in satisfaction 
and performance ratings that are found may be due to the types of 
quality indicators each delivery system finds important. Discussion 
of the issue is frankly speculative and interpretive, but lays a 
groundwork or future research. 

Finally, based on the results of the study, recommendations for 
each delivery svstem are r^de. 
Surve y Instruments 

Two survey instruraerts were created specifically for this study: 
a trainee/worker survey form and an employer/supervisor rating form. 
These two forms can be found in Appendix B. The worker survey form 
was designed to assess two types of information—demographic and 
personality characteristics of the worker, and his or her satisfaction 
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with training receivec from the alternative vocational education 
delivery system. The nature of the demographic and personality 
variables, the procedures foi scoring these variables, Lnd the 
rationale behind their use are described in Part A of the Results 
section. 

The supervisor rating forms provide five dimensions on which 
job performance can be assessed. These five dimensions were de- 
rived from a Maryland State Department of Education Employer 
Follow-Up Questionnaire (see Appendix A). The first dimension, 
knowledge of job duties, condensed items Al, A2, and A3 from the 
older form. The second dimensioi, quickness in learning new job 
skills , condenses items Bl, B2, and B3 from the older fonn. The 
third dimension, work attitude , attendance , and dependability, 
condenses item.3 CI, C4, and C5 from the older form. The fourth 
dimension, ability to £et along with ethers, condenses items C2 
and C3 from the older form. The first two dimensions cover the 
worker's intellectual/technical ability; the latter two cover 
emotional/interpersonal competence. Workers could be rated on a 
scale from I (d*es not meet job requirements) to 5 (exceeds job 
requirements). Finally, a fifth dimension, adapted from part D 
of the old form, allowed an overall assessment of training prepared- 
ness (1 = poorly prepared; 2 = well prepared; 3 = exceptionally 
prepared) . 

Information gathered from these two survey instruments proviues 
a means of assessing the impact of three f actors-vocatloni-l program 
type, demographic background, and personality-on two outcome cat- 
egories: trainee satisfaction and employer ratings of job per- 
formance. Thvis, these instruments allowed a comparison of the 
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effectiveness of different delivery systems for vocational edu- 
cation, where effectiveness is defined as satisfaction and ratings 
of job perfornance. Moreover, the moderating influenc of sex, 
race, activity preference, and other demographic and personality 
variables on the effectiveness of each delivery system can be ex- 
amined. Although the situation is not a cor. .oiled experiment, 
multivariate statistics allow for a comparison of the relative 
effects of program type, demographics, and personality on satis- 
faction and performance. 

Because these two survey instruments are new, their reliability 
and validity are as yet untes ted— though ihe older employer ratings 
form was found to hive excellent reliability. Results of the study 
should therefore be interpreted with caution. 
Popua ation Sampl 

3 

V^ith the help of several program administrators , representative 
sample programs were identified. Immediate program directors/co- 
ordinators were contacted end initially 10 programs agreed to parti^ 
cipate in the survey: 3 Apprenticeship programs, 2 CETA programs, 
2 Cooperative Education programs, and 3 Industrial Ti-aining programs. 
Forty trainee/worker and employer/supervisor rating forms were pre- 
pared and distributed. Because individuals in Apprenticeship and 
Industrial Training programs coald not bo expected to stop work to 



^The following individuals were primarily responsible for iden*:i- 
fying sample populations and are to be thanked: Georgia Duffee, 
Apprenticeship; Joe Olenski, CETA; George Gabriel, Cooperative 
Education; and Dave Webster, Industrial Training. Nancy Pinson 
was instrumental in contacting these individuals, and many others 
helped at various stages along the way. Hopefully, their names 
are all included in the acknowledgements section of this report. 
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complete the surveys as a group, these people answered the surveys 
privately p.nd mailed the survey forms directly back to th3 princi- 
pal investigator. Supervisors were briefed on the use of the rating 
form; the forms were mailed in when completed, 

Froip, the original sample, 1 Apprenticeship, 1 CETA, and 2 
Industrial Training programs changed their minds about participating, 
or other *?ise failed to return the survey materials. Attrition in 
mail-backs resulted in the following number of useable surveys 
(the first number in the oarentheses is the number of trainee/worker 
forms; the second is the number of supervisor rating forms): 
Apprenticeship (52, 77), CETA (30, 30), Cooperative Education (47, 52), 
and Industrial Training (26, 40), 

The sample sizes are admittedly small; as such, no claiL^s can 
be made about generalizing the results of this study to all voca- 
tional programs. Nonetheless, the particular programs sampled are 
renresentative in the sense that the program administrators regarded 
these progrsms as "typical." Also, the sample sizes are large enough 
by most standards to employ both descriptive and inferential sta- 
tistics. Clearly, caution is required concerning the generalizability 
of the study, but there is certainly no deliberate sampling bias that 
would slant the results* 
Analyse s 

Statistical analyses were performed to answer three general quest: 

1, Do program participants differ in terms of demographic and 
personality characteristics? 

2. Do program participants differ in terms of job performance 
ratings and worker satisfaction? 
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3, What factors account f^^r differences in job performance 
ratings and worker satisfaction? 
Results 

A. Group differences in demographic and personality characteristics . 

The composition of the four program types were first examined 
for differences in age, sex, race, education, and father's socio- 
economic status. Table 2 summarizes these differences. 

The statistics in Table 2 show that, compared to the total 
sample, the apprenticeship participants are about average in age, 
predominantly white and male, generally better educated, and are 
from homes of relatively high socioeconomic status. The all-female 
CETA sample is average in age, mostly black, slightly less educated, 
and are from relatively poor families. The cooperative education 
participants are younger than the others, mostly white, split 50-50 
on sex, and are about average in SES. Participants from industrial 
training are older than the others, mostly white, are the best 
educated, and are from the highest SES backgrounds. These 
differences — and other personality differences discussed below — are 
important for understanding differences in job performance ratings 
and satisfaction. Because the four types of programs uiffer in 
demographic characteristics, the effect of these variables must 
be controlled when examining the effect of the delivery system per 
s£ on job performance ratings and satisfaction of the worker. 

Next, the samples were examined for personality differences. 
Time constraints prevented the .administration of standard, vali- 
dated personality inventories* Tlie personality items used in the 
present survey form represent attempts to assess theoretically 
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Table 2 Demograohlc Characteristics 







Age* 


Race^ 


Sex 


Education'^ 


Fa the 


Program 


N 


Range Mean 


Nonwhite 


White 


Male 


Female 


Elm HS Coll 


SES^ 


Addt ' shiD 


52 


16-35 23.3 


16% 


84% 


90% 


10% 


96% 23% 


3.8 


CETA 


30 


18-33 23.9 


83 


17 


0 


100 


iUU /U u 


'\ 1 


Coop. Ld. 


A7 


16-19 17.' 


9 


91 


50 


50 


100 100 2 


3.4 


Ind. Tr'ing 


26 


16-56 29.1 


8 


92 


62 


38 


100 96 38 


3.9 


TOTAL 


155 


16-56 22.5 


26% 


74% 


56% 


44% 


99% 92% 15% 


3.6 



^Age in years. Analysis of variance showed F(3,:51) « 34.39; £ less than 
.0001, indicating significant differences among groups. 

''Race as percent of that sample. Chi-square with 12 degrees of freedom - 
81.47; £ less than .0001, indicating significant differences among groups 
when all categories of race are considered. Breakdown on nonwhite raw 
frequencies are as follows: apprenticeship, 6 Black, 1 Asian, 1 American 
Indian; CETA, 24 Black, 1 Spanish; cooperative education, 2 Black, 2 
American Indian; industrial training, 2 Black. 

^Sex as percent of that sample. Chi-square with 3 degrees of freedom « 
63.24; £ less than .0001, indicating significant differences amonj^ groups, 
According to administrative sources and statewide statistics, sex ratios 
are representative of each population except the CETA program. This 
alx-female class were training to become secretaries and receptionists. 

^Percentage of each sample with elementary school, high school, ^^and col- 
lege education. When elementary school is assigned a value of '^1", high 
school, "2", and college, "3", mean scores for apprenticeship, CETA, 
cooperative education, and industrial training programs are 2.2, 1.7, 
2 0 and 2.4, respectively. The F value with (3,150) degrees of freedom 
is lo.30; £ less than .0001), indicating significant differences among 
groups • 

^Father's occupations t.ere coded for SES using Holland's (1973) codes 
for educational level. Levels 5 and 6 mean college training is neces- 
sary (e.g., mechanical engineer). Levels 3 and 4 mean high school and 
some college, technical, or business training is needed (e.g., electri- 
cian). Levels 1 and 2 mean that an occupation requires only elementary 
school training or no special training at all (e.g., janitor). Anal- 
ysis of variance on these scores showed an F (3,125) of 5.00; £ less 
than .01, indicating significant differences among groups. 
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significant variables in the personality theory literature. However, 
the Items used in this study have not been pretested for reliability 
and validity; hence, these results should be interpreted with the great- 
est caution. 

The personality scores in this study were generated in the fol- 
lowing manner. Holland's (1973) vocational personality types were 
estimated in two ways. Each subject's ideal occupation was coded 

with Holland's occupation finder for its reserabl^rce to the Realis- 

J 

tic, Investigative, Artistic, Social, Enterprising, and Conventional 
types. A description of the personality characteristics of these 
types is available in Holland's 1973 book; for here, a thumbnail 
sketch of each type will suffice. Realistic types are asocial, 
literal-minded, masculine; Investigative types are curious, analyti- 
cal, introverted; Artistic types are imaginative, complicated, dis- 
orderly; Social types are friendly, cooperative, outgoing; Enter- 
prising types are acobitious, e:diibitionistic, dominant; and Con- 
ventional types are orderly, controlled, conservative. 

Each individual received six scores based on their ideal occupa- 
tion, which had been coded with Holland's occupational finder. A "6" 
was assigned to the predominant type, a "5" to the second most salient 
type, a "4" to the third most salient type, and scores of '4" to the 
remaining types. For example, if a person's idaal job was electrician 
(RIS type in Holland's coding system), that person received a Realistic 
score of "6", Investigative score of "5", Social score of "4", and a 
"1" for the remaining three scares. 

Holland types were also estimated by asking people to rate how 
much they liked the following activies: operating raachinces (R) , 
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doing science (I), creating art (A), helping people (S) , being in 
charge (E) , and being organized (C) . People placed a "3" next to 
activities they eajoyed, a "2" next to activities they felt indif- 
ferent toward, and a "1" next to activities they disliked. Thus, 
six adiiitional scale scores were generated for estimating each 
person's resemblance to the Holland types. 

Several other types of vocation-personality variables were 
measured. The job the person was presently training for was coded 
according to its Holland type and this profile was compared to the 
ideal job profile and activity preference profile. By subtracting 
the corresponding 6 scale scores, squaring the results, and adding 
chem together, "difference scores" (see Cronbach & Gleser, 1953) 
were created, showing the degree of fit between the job for which 
the individual was preparing and his/her ideal job and activity 
preferences. High scores on these two scales would indicate a 
large discrepency between career aspirations and actual job for which the 
person was training or between activity preferences and job for which 
the person was training. The first score is therefore called "real- 
ideal job discrepency." and the second, "job-activity preference 
discrepency." 

Next, the status (educational level from Holland's occupation 
finder) of the ideal job was subtracted from the status of the job 
for which the person was preparing. This creates an index of status 
satisfaction and realism, wherein a high score would mean that the 
person's status aspirations did not exceed their present training. 
This rould be interpreted as lack of ambition, but alternatively as 
possession of realistic aspirations, gooc' adjustment, and general 
jatisf action . 

or 
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Maturity /differentiation of vocational interests was estimated 

by computing a standard deviation score for each individual on his/her 

activity preferences. Holland has found that highly dif f etentiated 

individuals (those who clearly prefer some activities to others) have 

a more integrated, stable vocational identity, and tend to be more 

satisfied with their career decision-making. 

Academic motivation was estimated by asking the individual how 

much he or she liked school, on a scale of 1 (not at all) to 4 (-a 
p 

lot). Gough (1975) has shown that liking school is generally a 
powerful predictor of success in many spheres of Ufa. 

Socialization (one's respect for rules and authority) was es- 
timated by asking the individual how often he or she got into 
trouble growing up. Responses could range froiL 1 (not at all) to 
4 (all the time). Because of the direction of scoring for this item, 
the scale is labeled "Socialization Problems." Again, Gough has 
shown that behavior problems with authority while growing up indicate 
a personality disposition that affects a person throughout his or 
her life. 

Table 3 summarizes differences among the sample groups with 
respect to these personality variables. The table shows that the 
four delivery system samples differ along several personality di- 
mensions. For example, the cooperative education sample showed 
a far greater discrepency between ideal job and actual job for 
which they were training and between the status levels of the two 
jobs. They were also much lower in academic motivation and were 
much higher in socialization problems than the other groups. The 
existence of such group differences in personality demands that 

2(> 



Table 3 Personality Characteristics 

Program , Holland Types^ ' Real-Ideal^ 

R I A S E C Congruence 

1 2~~i r~ r 12 12 _l__2^ __L 



Appr'ship TJJTi^TJT.oTTsTAl^TJT^T^e'nsJTT Ai.7 27. a 

CETA 1.2 2.8 2.3 1.8 2.1 2. A 3.9 2.9 3.7 2.2 A. 8 2.8 38.6 27.6 

Coop. Ea. 3.2 2. A 3.2 i.7 2.3 2.2 3.7 . 7 2. A 2.3 3.1 2.7 A7.3 26.3 

Ina. Tr'lng 3.9 2.5 A. 3 2.2 1.8 2.2 2.7 2.9 3. A 2.7 2.9 2.8 41.6 26.8 

TOTAL 3.2 2.5 3.2 1.9 2.0 2.2 3.3 2.8 3.3 2. A 2.9 2.8 A2.6 27.0 

♦ 



Status 
Keailsm 


Vocat* 
ruff ^ 


Acad, 
no L 1 V . 


Social, f. 


0 7 






9 9n 


nn 
• uu 


1 9 7Q 




2.23 


-1. 17 


11.68 


2.30 


2.50 


- .71 


13.39 


3.31 


1.92 


- .59 


12. A3 


2.87 


2.25 
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^lean^-scores under column 1 are based on salience of types in HoUan-i code for ideal jo^. Individual scores 
could range from 1 to 6. Mean scores under column 2 are based on activity preferences^ and could range from 
1 to 3 for an individurl. F tests showed significant differences among groups for the following variables: 
Realistic (1); Investigative (1); Social (1); Enterprising (1) and (2); Conventional (1) (£ less than .05 
in all cases) . 

*'Mean scores under column 1 are based on the difference between Holland profiles for ideal job and job 
training for; under column 2 on the difference between activity preferences and job training for. Individual 
scores were computed by Cronbach & Gleser's (1953) method:, higher scores indicate greater differences be- 
tween the profiles. F tests showed no significant differences among groups on either measure. 

Slean scores for status realism are based on the difference between the education required for an Indi- 
vidual's present job (job training for) and the education required for an individual s ideal job. A positive 
number indicates that individuals' aspirations are no higher than the jobs they are pursuing; a negative 
numl- Indicates that aspirations exceed the present jobs they are pursuing. An F tes: showed significant 
differences among groups (£ less than .02). 

*^Mean scores for vocational differentiation are based on the standard deviation of ratings for activity 
preferences. A larger number means higher differentiation of interests. An F test showed no significant 
differences among groups. 

^An F tes-. showed significant differences among groups on mean scores for academic motivation (^ less than 
.001). 

^An F test showed no significant differences among groups on mean scores for socialization problems. 

2S 
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these characteristics be taken into account when examining program 

outcomes in terms of job performance ratings and worker satisfaction. 

B. Group differences in job performance ratings and worker satisfaction . 

Two overall measures of the success of the different training pro- 
grams are (a) the respondents' satisfaction with their job training and 
(b) employer ratings of their job performance. Satisfaction was assessed 
in three ways: (1) rating from 1 (very unhappy) to 4 (very happy) 
satisfaction with the training p^gram; (2) rating from 1 (no way) to 
A (yes, definitely) a willingness to return for further training; and 
(3) whether spontaneous comments were highly critical (scored "1"), 
neutral (scored "2"), or highly laudatory (scored "3"). 

Supervisors rated workers fi(ora 1 (poor) no 5 (excellent) on 
(1) knowledge of job duties; (2) ability to learn quickly; (3) work 
attitude, attendance, and dependability; and (4) ability to get along 
with others. Supervisors also rated trainees on a scale from 1 to 3 
on overall work performance. 

Altogether then, there were three measures of worker satisfaction 
and five measures of job performance. Table 4 shows the relationships 
among these outcome measures. 

Table 4 Intercorrelations of Outcomes 
Worker's Reactions Supervisors' Ratings 



Satis- Willing Spont. Know- Quick- Attitude Inter- Overall 
faction to Return Comment ledge ness personal 

Satisfaction I'OO** 

Return '^1** 1'^^** 

Comments .63 .67 1.00 

* 

Knowledge - .03 - . - .28 1-00** 
Quickness .02 - .12 - -24^ .76^^^ 1-00^^* 
Attitude .05 - .18 - .32 .72^^ .72^^ 1.00^* 
Interpersonal .04 - .03 - . 17^ .62^^^ .62^^^ .75^^^^ i.OU^* 
Overall -.07 -.25 -. 31 .64 .58 .57 .51 1 .00 
* p less than .01; ** p less than .001. N = 154 for all worker reaction cor- 
relations except with comments (N»9I). For superviscjr ratings, N - 199. 
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Table A indicates that the 'hree measures of worker satisfaction 
are highly interrelated, and that the five supervisor ratings are also 
highly interrelated. But, these lWO clusters of outcome variables are 
relatively independent of each other. This means that whether a worker was 
highly satisfied with his/her training or highly dissatisfied with the 
training, these program training ratings were not reflected in the super- 
visors' ratings or job performance. 

Table 5 shows differences between groups on the abo"' outcome measures. 
For comparison, supervisor ratings obtained from the archival vocational 
education student data are included, although these scores are not strictly 
coQiparable (see Appendices A and B). 

Tablp 5 Group Differences in Outcomes 
Variable Appr'shlp CETA Coop. Ed. Ind. Tr'ing VocEd'^ latest 

Worker Reactions (N-52> (N=30) (N-4/) (N=26) 

Satisfaction 2.83 3.63 3.09 3.27 8.92** 

Return 3.01 3.83 3.32 3.69 9.73** 

Comments 1.93 2.92 2.81 2.38 12.76** 

Supervisor Ratings (N-77) (N-30) (N=52) (N=40) (Ni823) 

Knowledge 3.81 3.00 2.96 3.15 .6 1 .02** 

Quickness 3.77 3.03 3.19 3.83 3.97 .59* 

Attitude 3.74 2.83 3.25 3.53 4.10 .41* 

Interpersonal 3.70 3.30 3.31 3.50 4.03 3. 9 

Overall 2.27 1.87 1.77 1.98 2.36 3.22** 



*p less than .001; *''p less than .0001. 
'not included in analysis of variance. 

The F-test statistics in Table 5 show significant differences anionR 
groups on nearly all of the outcome variables. The question remains, how- 
ever, are these differences due to program characteristics £er se, or to 
differences in the demographic and personality characteristics of those 
electing such programs? 
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Several procedures were used to get at the "cause*' of differences 
in program satisfaction and job performance ratings. The first pro- 
cedure, and analysis of covariance, assesses the effect of a major 
variable of interest (here, type of delivery system) on the outcomes 
(satisfac tier, performance ratings), after removing che effects of 
several covariates (e.g., demograp» ic and personality variables). Two 
such analyses of covariance were performed, one using demographics as 
covariates, and the other using personality variables ao covariates. 
Table 6 presents all cases where either the type »pf delivery system or 
a covariate accounted for significant differences in the outcome var- 
iables. 

Table 6 Effects of Program Type with Demographic and Personality Covariates 

Demographic Analysis 



V ariable to be Explained Variables with Significant Effects (p less than .01) 



Worker Reactions 




Satisfaction 


none 


Return 


Program type 


Comments 


Program type 


Sup2rvisor Ratings 




Knowledge 


Race, Program type 


Quickness 


Race, Program type 


Attitude 


none 


Interpersonal 


Education 


Overall 


Rac e , Program typ e 




Personality Analysis 


Variable to be Explained 


Variables with Significant Effects (p less than .01) 


Wo^^ker Reactions 




Satisfaction 


none 


Return 


Program type 


Comments 


Program type 


Supervisor Ratings 




Knowledge 


Program type 


Quickness 


Artistic interests. Program type 


Attitude 


Program type 


Interpersonal 


none 


Overall 


Program type 
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It appears from Fable 6 that t ype of program (i.e., delivery system) 
has a consistent effec^ across both satisfaction and performance variables, 
but that race, education, and vocational interests affect only the per- 
formance outcomes. 

A second method for comparing the contribution of program type versus 
other variables is a regular multiple-factor analysis of variance. Because 
sex and race are two important potential confounds of program effect, eight 
4X2X2 (Program X Sex X Ra^^w) analyses of variance were performed, one 
for each outcome. The results, presented in Table 7, again show that type 
of program consistently affects most outcomes, but race affects only two 
performance outcomes (knowledge and overall performance). Sex affects only 
one outcome (learning speed). 

Table 7 Program X Sex X Race Analyses of Variance 

F-tests for Main Effects 
Variable to be. Explained Program Sex Race 

Wo ker Reactions 

Satisfaction 2.60* 2.10 1.75 

Return 5.57** 1.08 2.61 

Comments 5.97 .07 1.07 *^ less than .05 

**4j less than .01 

Supervisor Ratings ,.,«*** ***B less than .001 

Knowledt^e 6.74*** .00 15.18*** 

Quickness 7.15***4.42** .31 

Attitude 2.64 .00 3.85 

Tnuerpersonal 1.55 .03 1.45 

Overall 7.94*** .00 9.98** 

Finally, if there are genuine race or sex effects independent of 

program type, there should be race or sex differences on the outcone 

variables within each program type . T-tests between males and females 

and between whites and non-whites were computed for each outcome measure. 

Table 8 lists all cases whtre one group outscored another. With one 

exception, all race and sex differences are found in the apprenticeship 

prograin. Nonwhites In this program are more satisfied, but whites received 
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Table 8 T-tests for Sex and Race Differences 



Variable 



Worker Reactions 
Satisfaction 
Return 
Coniments 

Supervisor Ratings 
Knowledge 
Quickness 
Attitude 
Interpersonal 
Overall 



Variable 



Worker Reactions 
Satisfaction 
Return 
Comments 

Supervisor Ratings 
Knowledge 
Quickness 
Attitude 
Interpersonal 
Overall 



*£ less than .05; **£ less than .01; ***£ less than .001. 

^"Black" actually refers to all ronwhite respondents, though Blacks make 
up a majority of the nonwhite portion of the sample (see Table 2). 



higher performance ratings. It appears, then, that if race and sex 
affect satisfaction and performance^ this effect is limited to apprentice- 
ship training (sex differences in CETA rema'.i unexplored, however, because 
all of the CETA respondents in this study were female). 

In summary, the group differences in outiotnes, noted back In Table 5, 
appear to be a genuine function of program type, and not an artifact of 

\ 

demographic or personality differences. The data in Table 5 can now be ' 



Race Differences; Group scoring higher 
Appr'ship CETA Coop. Ed . Ind. Tr'ing 



Black* 
Black*** 



White*** 

White*** White* 

White*** 

White** 



Sex Differences: Group scoring higher 
Appr'ship CETA Coop. Ed. Ind. Tr'ing 



Female* 
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interpreted in terms of program effectiveness. 

With regard to the three measures of satisfacnon (rated satisfaction, 
willingness to return, and spontaneous positive comments), the CETA group 
scored consistently highest, followed by industrial training, cooperative 
education, and apprenticeship. Several examples of spontaneous coroments 
demonstrate these group differences. 

From CETA respondents: 

The training program has made me better myself and to know 
more about what I want out of life. 

I think that the program is great! I only wish that ic 
could go on forever, and that this type of training could be 
available for everyone who has missed out on opportunities 
as I have. 

From industrial training respondents' . 

Training seminars for people -ith average or less education 
are very beneficial to the person and the company for which he 
works. 

It is my feeling that these classes would be a help to 
anyone who has the chance to take them. 

I wish they had classes for training in group leadership. 
I enjoy my job very much. I get a lot of self satisfaction 
from my job. The days never seem long enough sometimes. 

From cooperative education respondents: 

I ferl that the co-op program has helped me not oi^y 
financially but also thru school. Without the co-op 
program I would have never made it. 

The program has helped my attendence a lot. 
From apprenticeship respondents: 

There should be more demonstrations of materials, tools, 
and anything that has to do with it. 

The program through the first 3 years was a review of 
material covered in the first year of vocational school. 

They should have shop classes set up so you could see how 
something actually works instead of just reading about it. 
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Turning to the performance ratings, there is a surprising re- 
versal. The apprenticeship sample, which gave the most complaints 
and lowest ratings of satisfaction, received the highest ratings for 
performance. Workers in the industrial training setting received the 
next highest ratings, and CETA and cooperative education workers re- 
received the lowest ratings. It appears that the most disadvantaged 
group — CETA — feel fortunate to have the opportunity to receive job 
training, and therefore report the highest level of satisfaction; 
however, their lack of skills shows up in the low supervisor ratings. 
It should be pointed out that these CETA workers had not completed 
their training when they were rated and therefore may have shown 
some improvement later. Nonetheless, the supervisors were instructed 
to take that into account, and still gave relatively low ratings. 
Given the fact that CETA workers enormously appreciate their training, 
and only a small group was sampled in the middle of their training, 
final judgment about CETA program effectiveness should be reserved 
for larger-scale studies. 

The lack of congruence between apprenticeship satisfaction and 
job oerformance ratings can be explained by looking at their spontan- 
eous coiranents and by refering to Holland's (1973) theory of vocational 
interests. Many apprenticeship workers complained that they were being 
treated like schoolchildren rather than like adults, that there should 
be more hands-on experience in the classroom, and that the classioom 
component of their training was generally irrelevant. A look at this 
group's Holland code shows that they are predominantly Realistic, and 
score higher on chis dimension than any other group. Holland notes 
that Realistic types enjoy acti\;ities in^^olving physical manipulation 
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with concrete results, and have little patience for abstract "book- 
learning." Gfven this group's supervisor ratings, which show a high 
level of work competence, it is understandable that these workers 
are dissatisfied with their classroom work. 

C. Accounting for differences in performance and satisfaction. 

'ihe previous two sections demonstrate genuine group differences 
in performance ratings and satisfaction, over and above social-demo- 
graphic and personality factors. Two questions remain, however. 
First, what is it about these delivery systems that accounts for 
differences in outcomes? A full answer to that question would re- 
quire an empirical comparison of the features and components of each 
delivery system. Since that data is not available, we can only 
analyze the program descriptors presented in the beginning of this 
report and assume that the present samples are following uniform 
program standards or guidelines of operation. This analysis, which 
is presented in the next section of the report, will be guided by 
the framework of quality indicators, discussed in the previous 
report. 

The present section addresses a second question: to what extent 
do demographic and personality factors affect satisfaction and per- 
formance ratings across different training settings? These influences 
may not be as powerful as the type of training program, but given that 
data is available, and that this question is seldom addressed in edu- 
cation, the effects of demographics and personality will be examined. 

Table 9 shows the relationship between demographic characteristics 
and progracc outcome variables. 
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Table 9 Demographics and Outcomes 
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Outcome Variable 

Worker Reactions 
Satisfaction 
Return 
Comments 



Age 



.18* 

.05 

.23** 



Education SES Sex 



Race 



-.19* -.13 
-.12 -.17* 
-.24* -.17 



.32*** -.28-^** 
.29*** -.31*** 
.37*** -.33*** 



Supervisor Ratings 



Knowledge 


.17* 


.26*** 


.06 


-.19* 


.30*** 


Quickness 


.21** 


.31*** 


.03 


-.20** 


.34*** 


Attitude 


.07 


.33*** 


.14 


-.22** 


.30*** 


Interpersonal 


.18* 


.2S*** 


.00 


-.13 


.13 


Overall 


.15* 


.25*** 


.12 


-.17* 


.23** 



*£ less than .05; **£ less than .01; ***£ less than .001 

Scored 1 = male; 2 = female 
^Scored 1 = nom e; 2 ■ white 

Table 9 shows that worker satisfaction tends to be higher for those 
who are older, are not highly educated, are from lower socioeconomic 
backgrounds, are female, and who are black. This pattern was undoubtedly 
influenced by the all-female, predominantly black, disadvantaged CETA 
sample. Nonetheless, the correlations in Table 9 include all five 
samples (over 150 persons) and therefore represent general demographic 
effects across delivery systems. In general, it would appear that 
underpriveleged groups and minorities — blacks, women, the poor, the 
uneducated, and older workejL's — tend to appreciate their training the 
most. 

The relationships between demographics and job performance ratings 
show contrasts to the patterns presented above. The only similar pattern 
is between age 6nd performance ratings, with older workers receiving 
.^igher ratings. This points to importance of experience. Higher ratings 
were also associated with more education, being male, and being white. 
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This pattern cf relationships suggests that, although underpriveleged 
grcaps and minorities are more satisfied with their training, their 
lack of Opportunities and underpriveleged status also leads to lower 
ratings of job performance. Further research is needed to deternine 
whether these underpriveleged groups actually demonstrate lower levels 
of job performance, or whether their supervisors showed biases in the 
performance ratings. Objective, valid measures of job performance are 
needed to answer that question. 

The relationships between demographics and performance ratings, 
though statistically significant, are of relatively small magnitude. 
The relationships between personality variables and outcome variables, 
presented in Table 10, are even weaker. 

Thiee findings in Table 10 merit discussion. First, people who 
reported that they enjoyed school growing up (were academically moti- 
vated) reported higher degrees of satisfaction with their training 
programs. Evidently, there are enough similarities between public 
schools and training programs sucn that people who felt comfortable 
in the former feel comfortable with the latter. 

Second, there is a consistent but negative relationship between 
reports of getting into trouble growing up with both satisfaction and 
performance. This indicates that a personality disposition Gough (1975) 
calls socialization may affect a range of relationships with authority 
figures, including relationships with parents and teachers in child- 
hood and relationships with supervisors in adulthood. One supervisor 
commented on the importance of the work attitude and ability to get 
along with others items on the supervisor rating sheet. He said that 
those areas cause more trouble than lack of technical knowledge and skills 
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Table 10 Personality and Outcomes 



Outcome Variable 



Real-Idaal. 



Worker Reactions 

Satisfaction .09 

Return .04 

Comnents .14 

Supervisor Ratings 

Knowledge -.01 

Quickness .02 

Attitude -.12 

Interpe rsonal -.01 

Overall -.08 



Holland Typ 
I A 


a 

es 

s 


E 


C 


Congruence 
1 2 


Status Vocat^ 
Realism Diff . 


.05 


-.08 


. 10 


.00 


.06 


-.12 


-.17* 


.24* 


.05 


-.01 


-.05 


. 12 


.07 


.13 


-.07 


-.13 


.16 


.07 


-.01 


.01 


.06 


-.18* 


.12 


-.03 


-.06 


.24 


- .02 


.08 


-.07 


.11 


.16* 


.27***-. 10 


-.10 


.18 


. 16* 


.09 


-.17* 


.09 


.12 


.25***-. 12 


-.09 


.02 


.11 


.15* 


-.12 


.08 


.03 


.11 


-.13 


.04 


.10 


.02 


.08 


, -.03 


.16* 


.03 


.20** 


-.02 


-.03 


.07 


.09 


.11 


-.06 


. 16* 


.14* 


.14* 


-.12 


.01 


.12 


.12 


than 


.01; ***£ 


less 


than .001 











.24*** -.15* 
.20** -.14* 
-.02 .04 



.02 
.08 
.00 
.04 
.07 



-.14* 

-.12 

-.10 

-.19* 

-.18 



Holland types estimated from activity preferences. 

^Column 1 based on congruence between Holland profiles for ideal job and job training for; column 2 
based on congruence between activity preferences and job training for (see fodtnote b in Table 3 
page 35. for a fuller explanation. Direction of scoring in the present table is such that a Positive 
correlation means that higher congruence is associated with higher satisfaction or performance raf fngs. 

^See footnote c in Table 3, page 35, for a complete explanation. 

*^See footnote d in Table 3, page 35, for a complete explanation. 

®See footnote e in Table 3, page 35, for a complete explanation. 

^See footnote f in Tr.ble 3, page 35, for a complete explanation. 
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Table 5 shows that all four nontraditional vocational groups scored 
lower on these two dimensions than the archival vocational high 
school sample, indicating that perhaps more attention should be 
paid to social- interpersonal development in nontraditional programs. 

Finally, Artistic interests tend to have a negative relationship 
with outcomes, and Conventional interests have significant, positive 
relationships with job performance ratings. This replicates an 
earlier fin^'.ing (Johnson & Hogan, 1981), showing that for a Realistic 
occupation", uhe impulsive, disorganized tendencies of the Artistic 
type hinder effective job performance, while the organized, controlled 
tendencies of the Conventional type facilitate job performance. 

One last note on the elfects of personality and demographic 
characteristics on outcomes concerns the magnitude of the relation- 
ships described above. In short, while they are small, they are sig- 
nificant and meaningful. Many of the variables are assessed with 
only one item, which inherently leadri to i.c3surement error, res^iricted 

variarce, and attenuation of genuine relationships. The fact that 

{ • 

any significant relationships were found between personality variables 
and outcomes indicates that they are real effects. If longer, 
standardized measures had been used, the magnitude of these relationship 
would certainly have been larger. Of course, only future research can 
evaluate that assertion. 
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Program Characteristics and Outcomes : Ties to the Quality Indicator Study 
A comparison o^ outcome variables (sati.ciaction, performance ratings) 
in the present study shows that apprenticeship workers have the high- 
est performance ratings but the lowest satisfaction, industrial train- 
ing workers have the second highest satisfaction and performance ratings, 
cooperative education workers are second highest in the number of posi- 
tive comments, and CETA workers have the highest level of satisfaction. 
Apparently, differences in program structure between delivery systems 
lead to differences in outcome variables. Speculation on the program 
characteristics responsible for the differences in outcomes is 
presented below. 

An interpretive resume of program descriptions (see Table 11) shows 
which quality indicators each delivery system stresses: (1) Appren- 
ticeship programs stress a professionally-oriented staff and genuine, 
hands-on work experience; (2) CETA programs stress outreach, supportive 
services, and placement; (3) Cooperative education s*-^esses career plan- 
ning, record-keeping, and work experience; and (4) Industrial training 
stresses professionally-oriented staff and curriculum relevancy. 

The fact that appren^ticeship and industrial training participants 
received the highest performance ratings can be attributed to the em- 
phasis their programs place on relevant work experience under profes- 
sionals in the field. The L ^h level of satisfaction in CETA workers 
can be explained by the supportive, helping orientation of CETA operat- 
ing procedures. The positive comments from the cooperative educatiOii 
stud-Hts indicates that these individuals enjoy their work experxence. 
Table H charts the hypothesized relationships between program character- 
istics and outcomes. 
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Table 11: Delivery Systems, Quality Indicators, and Outcomes 



Delivery^ System 
Vocational High School 



i^prenticeship 
CETA 

Cooperative Education 
Industrial Training 



Quality Indicators 

Active Advisory Council 
Professionally Involved Staff 
Organized Counseling System 
Competency-based Curriculum 
Placement Services 



Professional Staff 
Work Experience 



Outcomes 



Supportive Services 
Placement 



Work Experience 
Career Planning 



Professional Staff 
Curriculum Relevancy 




PLACEMENT 



SATISFACTION 



JOB PERFORHANCE 
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The importance of genuine hands-on work experience under the 
supervisicp of professionals in the field seems to be a recurrent 
theme underlying program success. However, junding from some of 
the participants' comments, classroom work was not aiways well- 
integrated with work experience. The classroom component was some-- 
times regarded ac irrelevant and as a waste of time. Perhaps class- 
room teachers should work more closely with professionals in the 
fieiv in order to gring to the classroom more relevant knowledge. 
The original! quality indicator study, which showed that the presence 
of an active advisory council is one of the most important quality 
indicators, supports the idea that teachers should consult as much 
as possible with those who have first-hand knowledge of what actually 
goef on in the f'*'=*ld. 

A second shortcoming of the four alternative delivery systems is 
their lack ef an organized counseling system, not j"«t for vocational 
cou^iseling, bu ^ • -erpersonal and personal counseling as well. Table 
5 shawe that rui.<>rvisors' ratings of work attitude and interpersonal 
effectiveness are far higher for vocational high school students than 
fo- any of the four alteraative delivery systems. This supports the 
need fo. special provisions for personal and interpersonal development- 
In fact, some of the spontanec -S comments indicated that program par- 
ticipants would like to have available these kinds of services. 

The above comments on program characteristics are somewhat im- 
pressionistic and speculative, but, to the wXtent that they are 
reasonable inferences, lead to some recommendations. 
Implications and Recommendations 

Amidst all the details presented In this report, one shouldn't 
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lose sight of one important finding: the four alternative delivery 
systems appear to be quite successful, on the whole. On a scale from 
1 to 4, ratings of satisfaction with the program average for each 
group well above 2.5~which vould have been Just a "so-so" rating. 
Program participants seem to be quite satisfied with their training. 
And for the employer ratings of Job performance, which could vary 
between 1 and 5, each group's mean rating was greater than 3— the 
neutral point. This means that not only were the participants in 
the study well-satisfied, but that they also tended to exceed the 
requireiLents of their Jobs. 

Against this generally positive backdrop, some suggestions for 
program improvements can be made. Two points mentioned earlier ap- 
ply to all programs and deserve to be made again. First, there ap- 
pears to be a gap between classroom instruction and work experience, 
such that the former is often regarded by the students as irrelevant. 
This problem could be lessened by providing teachers with more release 
time to meet with workers in the field and with olher teachers to de- 
vise strategies for tying classroom instruction with the work exper- 
ience component. Second, Judging from both employer and worker com- 
ments, there seems to be a nred for programs aimed at developing 
interpersonal skills. These programs would include such areas as 
leadership, working cooperatively with co-workers and supervisors, 
and career development. 

In addition to these two general recommendations, there are some 
specific recommendations for each delivery system. 

A. A pprenticeship . Two common coBplaints from apprenticeship 
participants concerned teacher attitudes and teachers qualification^. 
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A number of individuals felt that their teachers were conr^escending 
and tended to treat students like children instead of adults. GLiven 
that apprenticeship parttt)ants received higher employer ratings than 
any other group, it would seem that they indeed deserve to be treated 
like mature working adults, not schoolchildren. Apart from comments 
about teacher attitudes, several Individuals remarked that the teachers 
were not always well-qualified, that they did not know enough about 
real working conditions in the field. This problem could be corrected, 
as suggested earlier, by creating closer cies between the classroom and 
work experience components of the program. 

B. CETA. Given the underpriveleged status of the CETA participants, 
the results of the present study are encouraging. Although the perform- 
ance ratings for this program were not as high as for the other programs, 
they were still good, and the levels of reported satisfaction exceeded 
all of the other groups. In view of the present data, CETA participants 
may need extra attention and time to develop their skills to levels 
comparable to skill levels in other programs, but that the CETA staff 
are doing a good job and should continue operating as they have been 
operating. 

C. Cooperative education . Participants in the cooperative education 
program were younger than participants in the other programs, and there- 
fore tended to lack the experience and maturity level of other workers. 
This lack of vocational maturity showed up in disparity between the 

type of job training for and the individual's job aspirations, in a 
tendency to fantasize about occupations whose status levels were much 
higher than the occupations for which participants were training, and 
In a rplatively low degree of vocational interest differentiation. It 
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would appeat that students in cooperative education would benefit 
from addicional vocational counseling. 

D. Industrial training . Of all the programs, the industrial 
training program seemed to have the lease problems. Improvements in 
industrial training would probably consist of adding additional kinds 
of training rather than correcting existing problems. For example, 
several workers expressed an iriLerest in training programs that would 
help them move up into management positions. 
Conclusions 

The purpose of the present study was to examine the impact of 
four alternative delivery systems for vocational education on program 
participants. Examination of participants' demographic backgrounds 
dowed that the delivery systems are serving different types of pop- 
ulations. Participants' ratings of satisfaction with their program 
and emplo5Brs' ratings of job performance indicate that on the whole 
the alternative delivery systems are meeting the needs of their 
participants. An examination of program character^istics in the context 
of program quality indicators suggested specific strategies for im- 
proving the effectiveness of each delivery system. 
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Appendix A Deriving Quality Indicator Scores 

This Appendix presents the scoriag system for deriving quality in- 
dicator scores from the ETS questionnaire. The leftmost column lists 
the dimensions of program quality; these dimensions are numbered as they 
appear in Johnson (1980), with Roman numerals designating the overall 
dimensions, and Arabic numerals, the subcomponents within each dimension. 
The next column lists the page of the ETS form from which items are . 
used to represent the dimensions. The lasc column lists which items 
on thau rage were used and describes how they were con:b"^ned to form 
scale scores. The ETS form follows this description of scoring pro- 
cedures; page numbers appear in boldface type in the upper right-hand 
comer of each page. Items on each page are lr*beled A. 1, 2, 3, 
B» 1, 2, 3, etc.; these labels are used in the description of 

scoring procedures. The Empioyer Follow Up Form follows the ETZ i.orm. 

This Appendix also shows, in a similar fashion, how the outcome 
variables are scored from the ETS evaluation questionnaire. 

Program Characteristic ETS gage Items 



I. Advisory Council 

1. Helps Programs 5 A6 

2. Composition 5 A2 

3. Meetings 5 A3 

4. Communication 5 A4 

5. Guidelines 5 A5 



+ Bl 
+ A5 



+ B2 + B3 + B4 + B5 + B6 + B7 + B8 



II. Administration 



III, 



IV. 



1. 


Written Policies 


2 






6 


2. 


Eliminate Biases 


3 


3. 


Support Staff 


8 


Public Relations 




2. 


Written Material 


7 


3. 


Media Use 


7 


Staff 




1. 


Certification 


1 


2. 


Work Experience 


1 


4. 


Inservice 


1 


6. 


Professional Orgn. 


1 


7. 


Student Orgn. 


11 



Al + A2 + A3 + A4 

+ (Bl through B17), summed over both pages 

CI + C2 + C3 

Bl + B2 + B3 B4 + B5 



Bl + B2 + B3 + B4 
B5 + B6 



Item 3 - Item 4 - Item 5 + constant, 4 
Item 6 

Item 13 + Item 14 

Items lOA through lOH, summed, - Item 9 

+ constant, 2 

C3 



V. Facilities 

1. Replicates Work Sit. 10 C4 

Equipment Inventory 10 A7 + A8 

Safety 10 A) + A2 

Layout 10 B4 



3. 
4. 
8. 



+ A3 + A4 + Ad + A6 



(continued on next page) 
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Program Characteristic ETS page Items 



VI. Recruitment 

2. Outreach 8 

3. Minority Enrollment 8 
8. Consider Emp. Oppt. 9 



VII, Counseling 

1. Career Planning 8 

Clear Roles 8 

Availability 8 

Job Information 9 



2. 
3. 
6. 
7, 
£. 



Number of Counselors 8 



Needs Assessment 



VIII. Curriculum 
1. Relevancy 



2. Task Analysis 

4. Varied Methods 

8. Outside Resources 

10. Written Objectives 



Student Organizations 
(ge^ieral) 



8 



2 
9 

2 
3 
3 
7 
2 
3 



11 



C2 + C3 + CA 

CI 

Bl 



A7 
Al 



A9 
A2 



+ AlO 



-Dl -D2 -D3 -DA -D5 + constant, 

no 



10 



C2 

F, three parts, summed 
A8 



Dl + D2 
+ Al + A'' 



+ B3 + CI + C2 



+ A3 4 Bl + B2 . . . 
+ C3, suxrmed over both pages 
CI + C2 + C3 + CA + C5 + C6 + C7 + C8 
+ Dl + D3, summed over both pages 
Standard deviation of El through FIO 
Al + A2 + A3 + AA + A5 + CI + C2 + C3 
Bl + B2 + B3 + BA + 55 + B6 
+ Al + AA + A5, summed over both pages 



Bl through B7, CI, C2, Dl through DA, 
El through Ell, summed 



+ CA 



XI. Placement Services 
(genera^ ) 

Outcome Variable 

Stuuent Satisfaction 
with curriculum 
with facilities 
with counseling 
with student orgn. 

Employer Ratings 
Knowledge 
Quickness 
Attitude 
Interpersonal 
Overall 



8 A6 
Form & Page Items 



ETS 12 

ETS 12 

ETS 12 

ETS 12 



Follow Up 
Follow Up 
Follow Up 
Follow Up 
Follow Up 



Al through AlO, summed 
Bl through B9, summed 
CI through Cll, summed 
Fl through F8, summed 

(Al + A2 + A3)/3 
(Bl + B2 + B3)/3 
(CI + CA + C5)/3 
(C2 + C3)/2 
D: 1«3, 2«2, 3-1 



Placement 
Female 
Male 



ETS 8 
ETS 8 



G, Grand total 
G, Grand total 
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LEA 

SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 



3. SATISFACTORY: th« p ffmtt fht i^ittd tuwtmn, 

2 SOME IMPHOVEMENT NEEDED- itt9 9^09»mmmu9mxof ihti^nMtuwmm. 
I MAJOU iMFnOVEMENT NEEDED: th« proflrtm do« nol m«« thf ipw<i«l mtt«»«»t 
o! NOT AFfROPHIATE. th« ip«:ifi«J tuttmtnt rt not •PP*l«blt 10 thw profftm. 
NOTE Som« it«fm iw 'tquirt • dt«tf tof rwponM, pItMO iwk M appropritto. 




FtEASI USE A PENCIL ONtY. NO INK 
DARKEN Raipon;* At— Complttflv, »^ 
Compl«ttW Eraw Incorrtd Amwtri. 



LAST 



.FIRST 



NAME OF PERSON WHO COMf LETED THIS OUESTlONNA.rtE. 

A. NAVE rmRAM COALS lEEII WRlTTEIlT 

1 GoaN •< On p»tif»» •« p»wnW tt im^wa 

4 Oac^afttoprasraiiiafvrfMM^allttMtficoBwrYnM^yM 

B. If m INfTIIUCTWIlAL OiiEHIVES lEEH WRIHEII FOR TMI mSRAMT 



RECORD YOUW RttPOWSI TWiCi. 
t) ftaata Mark Hora 

bi Raeord Your NumlMr 
RnponatHoro 

X 



3= 



cr ':3 



CD 
c? 

cr cr 



c: 




1. taiifiictiaiial afcjKilwiaf p--w-^ 

2. lii*»ctl«irfafcM^>«wbaaop»ip«<ftfaacfc*l*afwraart««iim 

X h»«imtianalal|Kthat,laiaaclicdynala^^#iiio«*a»aot^ 

S i«tfyrtai*ataMct«wicamaiaa<a«ri»tiaoffiM«<^ 
t. i,«in»«tiafialalii0i^eaii»«a<a«f^ 

C. WHAT rWCEOUHEI A W OSIO TO WWHE THAT lnnHOCTIOaAl OWf CTIVIt MFUCT MIIIMUM iTAROARDS 
REOUIRED POU ERTWY lEVEUOt FIRFORMARCET OIARK YEI OR iOI 

1. Awttiiia>ytiil>»>oaoiiaa<ia<atariiMi» attl^ 

2. Taiiiwia*YriitwaiP > a»art<bvP»iy**>"*«<*^'>' 

I W,.,,«I«,at«la«alYi-th-t»aipr^hv.««Ma#^ 

1 Ti»jii»irwf^"^» 

7, T«fci an r tvwwt# by lacal lathnical a*i*»fy oa««»nH. «nh e»aiB»maa. or awplovai rapn«i»«m 

1 Toifc-analfW ara mH ta pftpaM twifuctioiial abjawwt 

0. ITHAT mOCtOUREI ARE Utf 0 FOR IRfURIRO THI RIllVARCY AID CUURf iCY OF IRHRWCTIORAl OWtCTIVin 

r Iiim«ciiaii.laMcti^.r.ra«a-.<«»«Kiivfcyl^ 

2 k»myclia«aloaiaeti^ar.r^y^i~«-»vfctP«ra» 

t NOW AM IRHHOCTIORAI OiilCTIVEl Off D WITHIR TMI fROORAH ttTTHttr 

1. iB«n«tHM^rfcM«i«<*««ia^Apraai«ta4ioi^ 

2. lnmyct..«lafciKt«»aiartaairfva«.«iWawrthloiliamatioiidlae^ 

1 lftfmKflonalmad«laiailt«aBptomafar*ta4t»ipacmeab*Brt*wfc 

4, Si,,4a«t«wpa*»tiabaia<0i»ich»ar»«|abiaclh(watpf^ 
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rUASi MARK 
THC iTfM WHICH 
•fST OffSCRlBtf ^ 
YOUR 'OSIT ION 
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> — » G«id«Ac« 
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VTf7Cf47tnt LEA: 

iiiuiniwojrATio»Aim«iiTOfn)ucATiOi 

VOCATIOML nCHWCAt f 0UCA71 W WOCRAM WALUATIW OUBnOMIAlK rROQR^ 



i LEA- 
SC.400t 
PROGRAM 



trfTRUCTIO^AL liAt iRIALt AtO UnHOOl 
Tht pur POM of Ihii Qimtionn*»ft i« lo grth^r information •bout tlw 
Qual tv of • waiiofwl iducition profram't iiwtructional nwttr laH 
and 'rmttHKh. Th« infocmaiion will h«ip •oeaiional tduatori m- 
(yov« tht.f provrarm. Th« rt»glti of thn qontionoairt 
10 tvtluatt intuuctional maiaritis mtthodc, not individuflf. 



Tp AMtWCn THE ITCIWi rati fufiklX 1^ 

vocational tMMicaf proraiiiMt'Ti tha foHowinf icila. 

X SATISFACTORY: thaprorar ^rwau ifw ipadf iad itatam«»t 
J SOME IMPROVEMENT NEEDEU: tf>« pror««« Pirt of tha n^ofiad itatwnant 
1 MAX>R IMPROVEMENT NEEDED: tha program doal not matt tha ipaafiad ftattmant- 
o! NOT APPROPRIATE: tha ipaafiad lUUmani »i not applieaWa to thu pro«rw«. 
NOTE : Soma hami mav r^tfoif a dtffara.it r a«»ma. plaaia nwk a« appropriata. 



p^-ZD CD CD CD 



cz; CD 
CD CD CD 

I? t:^ CD 




PLEASE USE A PENCIL ONLY. NO INK 
DARKEN* Ra«ionia Araa Complataly, and 
Compiataly Erata Incorract Amwrart. 



1^ 



„FIRST , 



IJaME OF PERSON WHO COMPLETED THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 




A. HAS A COURSE 0^ IfUOY IIW PRIPARIO rOR UCH OF T^l PROBRAin COURIf Wt 

1. A.»a«t!.mai4aacritt»ial««if»'^»irtwtlielai^«^ 

2. $y»ma<taa<hir»|i«tai;**«tf«iP»»<taad»laiiai«ir«^ ^.^».u«^«-«. 
1 $«|9«tH«ua«.tlaamin,a.Hr»^r*^«|tti«»Kt^ 

4. Matariala. taalt. •ydfmttM. ¥4 mnUm nmmn W fm$»u u aaih a^ adhia art Idaadf 

5. TtflttH^a idkadula for mpi^rtmum «««^ i' «hirfv ^ ^ P«P«^ 

I. WHAT If THI KIIATIORSMIP If TKIflli THI PWCRAIrt COURSir 

1 CourMt arf :al»iatf t» ana anodiaf and build in AilH itudaaw temad in prania* eaarw. 
?. C4.mjilatton a^ any ana etiim ff ovidai « j<ini -iifc duHi rav""* ^ a«»v4ai.il a^a^aiart. 

C ARI IRHRUCTIOM AI HATIRIALI MIf OF RACIAL. tlX4TIRIOTYP1iO. ARO «X4»IICRimiATIi6 IIAStr 

t l'«tr«ciia«al«t.r«Ua.h»a.r*,a«odart.rlawd^ 
3- N.W inmytt^onai matariab d««1apad ^ «»«tar» ar ^rchaaad fnm coMMfcM paMtatan art for «« b-aai bafora 

0 ARE IRfTRUCTIORAL MATERIALS LPTO OATE ANO AT APPROPRIATE nOOWT IgVEtW 

1 imtruetionil prjtar«li art rtvMd p^^-adwttf !a imura canaidancy wid» wmni acmpaiM pnelkai 

2 Inittu^tional matariali ara at iM apprcprtaia adu«t.onal laval fof itUdann mi tha praram. 
1 iflttfyctionil mattf laii covar tantani tha' <rflaiai ta Immictianalobiactlm 

1 WHICH OF THE FOLLOWIRC TYPES OF IHrRUCTIOiAL MATERIALS ARE USE 0 IR THE PR06RAMT 

1 Tiitbooki 

2, iKftftical manuali 

3 L•6oratBrYl^»fk-aW|n♦na«tl^atH 

4 Film ttrtpt 

5 Trtnspartnciai 
f Films 

7 CammarclaHramMii aquif «afll 

9 WHICH OF THE FOLIOWIXQ JUnRUCTIOPlAL METHOD' ARE USED !R THI PROORAMT 

1 iKtvrt 

2 Ltttura-dtmonitritiaw 

3 WorkbaoMtngnmtnti 

4 UboratOfY't'^oP «»j5onaft!i 

5 Indipandtflt ftudv 
S Riiding istigj^manti 
I Tarmpaaan 

I Audiovisual pnitntinoni v ^ 

9 r oup p^Pitcti 

10 I ivtdual proi«cli 



RECORD YOUR RESPONSE T^flCC 

a) Plaaaa Mark Hara 

and 

b) Raeord Your Numbar 
Ra«ponsa Hara 

X 



adwprorw"' 



Parcvnt of 

Tima UMd 



1. Tiitba*^^ 

2. Tacftmcal 
3 Labaratars warfc aavfnmant l^aaa 
4. FdMflripa 

L TraMfafanaaa 

t. Fian 

}. Commarcia/ ^*tt% 4«ttipmani 



Parcant of 
Tima Utad 



. I. Lacttfa 

. 2 Laciwra-dainawtraltan 

, 1 Warkboak«wfnma«a 

. 4 Labaratarv^f 

^ I. Indapanda^litudv 

I Raadinf ainfn»«*0 

. 7. Tariapapan 

. I Aiid»avitua( praaantatiana 

. I Graup pfa»acti 

JO lndiv»di»al preiactf 
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fLEAS' •HARpv 
TH€ iTCki WHICH 
•EST OESCAIICS 

YOU« fOSlT»0'l 



PEPCENT 0^ Time 'jSEO 
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it 
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i: 
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SI 71 

a. 
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7«<tOO 



CommitiM 



PEBCENTOf TIME USED 



0 10 
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VTt 7tt 47 a/It 

IMYUUiO STATE Off Ainieiir OF EOUCA^^ 

VOWTIWUaTEOWICAL EOUCATIOH WOCRAMCVAIUAHW (U«nOHMAIRI 

ITUOMT A»l$«Mg«T iVlTIMH VOCATtOtAt ^QUCATIOt PWOGWMiS 



LEA' 

SCHOOL 

PROGRAM 

Tn ANSWER THE ITEMS P1«*M ritt fr|nkl3£ VOUf 



LEA 

SCKOOL 
PROGRAM 



Th« purpOM of thrt qu«tionn»irt rt to 0«thf* »nform«ion •bout 
ilTd^S^ tyim ind quthty of »tud,nt "••^^.^r"!;™'^ 

t«o»l tdtKitofi to .mprovt tht quality of vpcitK>««l iti^nt 



^TISFACTORY- tf¥i proyam nwrti tht ip»af»«d it«««ntot 
IS^E I^^OVEMENtTeDED th.progr*«m*.t.p.rtof lh.ip*c.f..d.u.,m*nt- 
^R IMPROVEMENT NEEDED th. program do« not m-t tha H»t.f.«i .t,t.m.ot 
NOT APf ROPRtATE tha tp^.f.td il^ttm^nt ivrt toqiKsbi9 to thti progr.m 
Somt .tarn, may 'W^rt a d.Httant rttpon«. pl.ata mirk at app*op*,»i. 



~ CD C3 

3 C3 CI) CD 

-J CD ZD 



NOTE 




LAST 



PLEASE USE A PENCIL ONLY NO INK 
DARKEN Rtipoosi Aral CompHtaty. and 
Comp*ttiW Eraia Incorrtct Aofwari 

PIRST 



"name of person who completed this questionnaire 



I. A,y«tmhaiNa«dr«lt»adi«#."»lt««ltdtat«titiKl^^ 

I. C^.dilKi«l««l.r.r»f»HJ»<«tr»«,.dtt«i.d.«t.da«r»,n^^^^ 

WHAT A« THI PROCR Airs PMCTICfS «C AHOliC TH£ USl OF WHITTf ■ Tr^lT 

I Wfittwi««<tia«laf twttdmim«tr«iai»»»cltaf iodcaiiwa 

3. Ad«q«ilt • PWkW far tait '/^miaifiraiit*. 

4 TMt tMartHHii art rttotH ta ipaclic rtudaat obKctnw ar acciipatitfia i 

I Studaai, rt H^larmad ,fcayt htia «t thay parfarpad 

1 »r«^irfM fat iiiakiiit^r»rwi i «»rm*» taw art ffiaa*^ 

, m,7ti!!^jHtnX MCAHOiiC the u» of Pf rf oRMAiCE Timr 



QCmpP YOUR re sponse TWICE 
aT Ptaasa Mark Haft 
ar«d 

b} Raoord Yoor Numbar 
Rttpoma Hara 

\ 



5; 



ERIC 



$:udaaB m Hifofmrl abaat tha pyrf ow af tha tart pr.ar ta Ifit Umm^n^ 
Part ormaact tirti •« rrtaf d ta a«rtiaci.aaii .b»Ktn« or amCMitH>«tl ccmpaf,^ 
Wr,tt.ad.Kt«Ht|l«r.da».««,r»o.ap.rtKmancat.i.da^ 
E,«,p«i-t. tatU. matin-i.ptc t^al ft«d.«i muit u» PtHontHn, ^ ara l«td 

$tu(ffffln irt lalonwd of .ttodard. for maa«inn| ptr1orma«ea to tttt adm»*imti»o« 

Suff K..nt K i^-«t. toa.., matrl. A .upf^m « '-^ ""^'"l ^^^^^.'^ 

$tud«««ts .r, mfoimad .tout ho* 1^ ttty partarmad an 
I Purpoi« arid ida^uacyalprofrtiaipaf1or«WKa tarn ifaw^^ IHAUR YHO" HOI 

WHICH OF THf FOUOWIdC «n Of SCmi" THI PURPOSfW OF THI PnOCHAITS nUOliT ASSESlMtii 

1 Pto«.d.n| .«larm*tto« to Itudai^tt ibaat itrtarh. mi waakna-w af itudaM'i paftormanca 
J pro»tdioa»ni«rmatiwitaiMtfuctaffof d«tfrmiii.n|ftadantr»d« 

Pra«id.i>t «f9rmat.oa to .nitryctar abovt ftMdaot cf mpata«aai «h«« wtr profn« 
Pro»idrt»fi«f9rmitiOfltOHi«ru«aff9rpror«'«^'"P'<^«^'^*'^ , 
Pravid.»t Jiif-rmatHin to ln.tri«tor aboyt it^dwt'i tnm^fmm whc« thay laa^ pcon- 
Providini Information to Hiitf »iclOf »twwt n^^nt ititft«thi ind wtikntMi 

2 Eitiblt$had ka»d Mpan .^rawioui •»par«aac« l»«th Olhtr daotl 

3 8tirta«nf»6f.ihtdkui.«a««Kii»d<iitr«ltttyJrimff»»:foraiitryi«ta|ab 

4 b Mid o« imtruetar'i imploymr^t iiparianca 

I. Cr.»r .oB^ftrinca --t.n.n lattt lKh.ai«mtr»t tttt burft upon ipatifK ca^cipt.) ^ I 

I ' ..trmaflctttiu — *• 

3 St» idardiwd oeeupationil camptttncy tim . . ^ ^ * 

♦ f«orm rittitnctd tttt (ich-^mt«t tart bu.lt ta matturt broad tndfintrtl ear»capii ^ 

i Obwfvtt.on Miitrgmtnti iutad to mmwn m«h*mtflt or proca« bahrrtan) 1^ 

i, Oiif itrt)««"W l-rttd to moanro opniMt. otiitudti ind (udf mtn«) 
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TMt ITEM ^^MlLM 
BEST OeSCR(8ES 
YOUR POSITION 
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HMHYLANO VKtl WhrmMf OF EOOCATIOH ^^^^^ 
VOCAHONAITBCHNICAL COUCATIWI WOCWM EVALUATIOH OUC$nONMAI« 



LEA: 

SCHOOL: 

PROGRAM. 

TO Aif ywf R THI ITCN Bi fi#wtr»ttfuQfc!]tvoi*. 
voMtioml-udMkti (rforam mini tfw fellowiflt loilt. 



W.H bt uwd to wtlutw tht tfl.ct.vtn«» of th# erth committoo. 



X SATISFACTORY, tht proiftm mi«t th« ip^dfJod it»ttmtnt 

;:2ii,R IMPROVEMENT NEEDED: P'<>i'»- ^^^^ 

0. NOT APPROPRIATE: thi ipocifW nit.rmnt m not •pplkoWt to tf* pr^m. 




PLEASE USE A PENCIL QNlY NO INIC 
DARKEN RtipoM« Ar»rComp<«tlV. •nC 
Comp4«ttly Erf»t ineorrtt Amwtrt. 



LAST 



FIRST. 



"name of person who completed this OL ESTIONNAIRE 



K DOf t THI TICHmCAUCMFT COllMmil FUllCTiO* 1« A« IFf ICTIYf IIA««Rt 
4. li««t«f<tKh«Hti«|iripftH«< 



I. m WHICH OF THE FOUOWIIIO ACTIVITIIt ISTHI lOCM COMMITTII WVSLVfOt WA« t» OR 10) 



pprnRft YtMJR R ESPONSE TWtC i, 
I) PImmMk* H«fi 
•nd 

b) Rtcofd Your Number 
Rttpom* Htft 



; L€A 
! SCHOOL. 
PROGRAM 

^CD CD CD Cr <Z> CD CD 

^iCD CD CD C J CD CD CD CD 

picD CD CD ^ CD a:> cd cd 

3lD CD r J CD CD CD CD 

CD CD CD CD CD CD 

i^'^ ZD CD CD CD CD CD CD 

ZD CD CD CD CD CD CD CD 

CD CD CD CD CD CD 

— CD ZD CD <^ CD CD CD 

ZD ~D CD CD ZD CD CD CD 
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— 1. 

^ 1 

— 4. 

— 5. 



pmzx: 

^zr> 



1 AmtUf^^f*'^***^*^*'*^*^*^'^*^^^'^^'^^^^'*^^^ 
I, A»iftjnf M» •mWabifif trtry-lwil job rtqumimirti. 
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rtf ASC MAAK 

TM6 ITCM WHICH 

■EST ocscRites 

YOU« POSITION 



THIS^O^M IS 

• CiNG COM^LCTf 0 

• Y 
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mHYLANO STAH OfWUTTMEUT Of tOUCATlOM 

VOaTlONAL TECHNICAL EOUCATION PMHSRAM CVALUATIQII QtrSnONflAlRC 
VOCATIOMAt IDttCATWM ftlOQWAMSPWItOIOPWY AMO rOilClil 



LEA: 

SCHOOL 

Pf<OGf<AM 

T9 ANSWER THE ITgMS PliMi f VOW 
voationsi ivdintc^ progrtm \itin% th« fallowing tctl« 



LEA 

SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 



Jht pgfpOM of thu qtM«lionittir« ii to «»th«f mformnion tbout iN 
d«v«fopmcni tnd imp<tm«n!itiOfi of • voctlional wtiMation pro 
philosophy tnd poJtci« Thu mformaiion wdl tfvUil* 
•vtiMtort to ftvitw Mch of th« projrtm t<tm«oti m rtHtion to 
iptcif )C progrtm poltOM 



1 SATlSf ACTOflY, tho pror»«« 

Z SOME IMPROVEMENT NEEDED tht protr»«« m«tU ptrt of th« «KifiOd 
1. MAX)R IMPROVEMENT NEEDED th« program doM not m«t th« iptafW fi«t»m#nt. 
o! NOT APPROPRIATE th# iptaf.«l fut^n^m >fl not •ppitcabi* to thii profrtm 
NOTE. Somiittrmnwyrwiftt ifttrtot r«pom«. p««tt« mart t$ appfopflttt 
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(ZD CD 
ZD C3 CD 

Z3 c:? CD 




PLEASE USE A PENCIL ONLY. NO INK 
DARKEN RttponM Aim Compltttfy. and 
Comol«t«t ErMf Ineorract AriMTi. 



RECORD YOUR RESPONSE TWICj. 
t) PiMW Mark Hart 
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LAST 



.FIRST . 



NAME OF PERSON WHO COMPLETED THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 

A NAI AN mSTITUTIOBAL ISCMOOD VOCATIORAL PHILOIOPMY lEiM Ol/liOPIW 

t. A l a ca wtam daigi^f*g iN iantwHaii i pfc i aMp fc y Mi fcaaa whtm 

J. hmitatlMii phawtfhY mduda palicv nnn omii far rfwmiciin hmm km ^mmtmti prayw*. 
4 prHfiw tM*i «rt ca»w»taat taHfc Stated H Haaipitv. 

^ FOR EACN OF tf«i PROCKAM ELflliMTt llfTf • MLW. «OICATf WHITHIR A POLICY fTATfllINT NAS Dl VIIOPIO (WRfTTML 
1. 



< t^wd Your Nufnbar 
^<(a«poma Hart 




2. Fragfaw tim m m ma m i w awt 

I. iMtrvcllaMi MBWiita ind Mtikoai 

4, liwactiaMlnitf ^uakfiutiaiis 

I rtor«^ c|«ifiMi«t taoli, maTthih. and MHlw 
I. Gmdanct nrvteti 

7. C aMWtifUn irwcat 

5. Baca<na#rt howm 

1. La«l tadNiical idwry ar craft oe*»«Mtiaa 
la laiflavfr |aftKipiiio«J««aapt«tii«tdtfCitJa«FN«*«* 

II. Ca»fMnamfv ralttiom an< tammwiMtv latagrtti 
12 Smdartt vacalionaJ arfaftiMt»o« 

II Stwdaot rterartinaflt. »l»rt!p«, a«d idiiMiriaa fraeadtffai 
14 Stttdant MNWMot tYfttmi 

11 Sl»iA<«1 tmpiavar foftowMif pracadiwt _ 

If. |limiMtia« of itMtaftotypirtt, diiOifn«»itia«. weW ^imMm 

17. Prar^n 
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PLf ASf MARK 
THE tTfM WHICH 
•EST OCSCA'SES 
VOO« rOf iTiON 



Cogn«*<»' 



THIS FORM .$ 
Kmc COM^t.f T|0 
• Y 



Vifltttfta 
1mm 
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ERIC 



ERIC 



Vrt V947 9m 

IMRYUNO STATf Df^ARTMEirr OF COUCATiai 

VQCATKMIAL'TICIMCAL COUCATION mOGRMfCVALUATKM QUCSnONNAtRC 



COMMUitTY tlUTlOif A«0 illtOUWCIl 
T>w purpow of this qutttionnaira it to fithtr mformition •bouf th« 
Mcationai proyrMn't rtUtioM with tho oommumtv and tfio im of 
eommuftitY r«iourcvs. This mformation wtN h«lp votaiionci •duct- 
tort uliliM community rMouott moft Hilly. Tha rwult* of tms 
Qutttjonntira will bt ui«d for 9v§t\uttn% program, not tndh/t(ht»l^ 



LEA: 

SCHOOL: 

fAOGRAM: 

fO ANSWCW m ITCMI; W-tt rato franklv votg 
wocitloneltocfwical profram uijn« tht foUovvw^ icil*. 




3. SATlSf ACTOR V: tfM profram mMU tha ipodf M gttt«mtm 

2. SOME IMf ROVEMF NT NEEOED th« program mmn of tho ipcarMd ttttanwnt _ 
1. MAX>R IMf ROVEM^NT NEEOED' t>t« program dOM not mwt tiM tpKiftad tuiamam. ^ 
0. NOT Aff ROf RtATE. tfia ipaafiad gtattmant rt not applicaWa to th»t program 

NOTE' Soma itamt may r^ouir^ a diffarant ratponta. plaau mart at appropriata. wmi ZD 



LEA: 

SCHOOL. 

PROGRAM 

mdtD CTD CD O CD CD 
mlzD CD O CD CD CD 
W^ZD :=) CD CD CD CD 

=: cz: ZD CD 

f JT CD CD CD 



1 



f LEASE USE A PENCIL ONLY. NO INK. 
Darken Ratpoma Atm Cemplataly. and 
Complttalv Erata incorract Anawart. 



CD CD 
CD CD 
CD CD 
CD CD 
CD CD 
CD C3 
C3 ^ 

CD :i: 

CD 



CD 

CD 
CD 
CD 



RECORO YOUR RESK>NU TWtCE 
a) Plaata Mar«i Hara 



LAST 



-FIRST. 



NAME OF PERSON WHO COMPUTED THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 



b) Raoord 
Rasponaa 



A MASAWWmiPUIRKRDEVlLeKOFORBri 



RiviM OMwrv iicumM AMD nFEtnvnY 



iMar«iHara 
and 

rd Your Numbv ^ 
onaaHara 



1 Gaalt and at|».tiwi htm hm tmt ft ^ad far dia tffadiw «a af ca m— it y rmm m. 

2 Actrntw hrm fcatw idantrfit< 'ar idMawnt foad wid a»nctiw w > 

3 Wtwcai haw fcatfi idaatiliad far wcaiapidliiwg attwtm. 

4 ^9ndiirathM^A#a«tleMftraaaHMtd)iiitrJ»«^idi|oaliMiiaMctiw^ 

5 Tha flanwad aw af cawmaoitv nwurtai o camaiaal wrtii 9k9Ktim af »t aacaftaaa l prayaai. 



I. HAVE AmvrriEf rOR EnAlinmiS ARO MAIRTAIRIM POUTIVE (OMMUMITV RILATIORS IECR RIPLEllEVTEeT 

1. PawaMati, brachawt. aM a»ar im u l p Un mtmiiH k&m baao i m alapa d diat dawfy dMcr»a dia foaK a»iactim. aad ><i 
prattAirti af ih« vacaltarul prainai irfHdi an aaa-dMnnwiatary uta m an^ raea. 

2. Oat<n»twa matartali ^aptctmt iwalai aad fianiat w w adit i aaal and aaa mek nim fcaw »aaa » ripai Bl 
) Oncnfxm watf lalt artwauly tdimKtad M^a kmn fimm m m4 wrtttk »a tdiaal. 

4 ^atcriatnff Mattriali hava btan iiwminatad ta tlia am-, /-idiaal camoiwity Iptrami. praipaclhia Mvdaatt. amatayant 
$ Prafram mil rnaki panodx pmanmioiu ta tha m-tdiaol Ui4 awt-af -tdiaal coamanity itevt Mca<»«id pragrafw. 
I. SrudcnB makff paf)o4K prvMntationi ta tha M-tdtaal m4 aat^fidiaol eaaMOVAity at^t vacatiaoal proframt. 



C. NAVE ACTlVITIEf FOA UTILIZING COMMURITV RUOUACCS EFFEtTIViiy lEER MPLEMCVTEOT 

1 A Mir>^ af lacal ktamas. tadumy, lad athar paMk and . riwai caaunoaity fapia» atari w i li caadactad KwaaHy la 

idtniif r p 'Mtial cammtffHty ratourcat 'ar tlia prairam. 
} A rnord Ktaping fyttim hat htm tfawlapad that daacntetdiaracttriitkt af community ramarcaa Mttakla i» tha progrBm 

3 E«aiu«tii« mtitriali htvt batn pnpmt^ and aiad by itudanb and itaff far twaluatHii tha tftactiwota af commumty rMourcat 

4 Commamtv rataurctt havt hmt idtntjfitd tar ItmatM tnd milas to ixplort aan tradwional accuptheni 
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.2. ma rr 
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nCASf MAMK 
ThC ITCM WHiCH 
•fS* OCSCRiacS 

voun wmoN 



THIS fOPM )<; 
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IMRYLANO STATE DOWm«IT Of HlUCATHW 

VOCAtlWiAL TIOiiCAl tWJCATIOH PWCIWM IVALUATION OOCSTlONNAI W 

Tht p*KPo»# of thii Quwtionnwrt it 10 fitfw ii»form«io« •bOMt ih« 

^ to «)«tHKttl •doctK>« itwdtntf Such inforimtion will tnablf 
M>catioA«l •ducatof i to improv* Uwr «ocation»l oducitton pf0«r»im. 
Th« rt«/lu of thrt qu«tioiww.rt *iH b* to tvtlwti |Oidw». 
opumaliif . and pUotrmnt wnton, not lodwidiwlf. 



LBA: 

SCHOOL. 

PROGRAM 

T p AWSt^rEH TMg ITEMS- ««« fit* fuskix VO*jr 
«oc«Uon«it«chnicai prooram cwno th« foitowing lalt 



8 



SCHOOt 
>»fiOGftAM 

i =3 C3 C= 



X SATISFACTORY ttit fwortm mom lh« ip*y»t«J 

2 SOME IMPROVEMENT NEEOCD ilH|>fOoram mt«ti p«rt of tt»o iptafi-d itJtomtm. 
1* MAJOR IMPROVEMENT NEEDED tht progftm doM not mmx th« t(Mofi«d ft«ttfiwnt 
0 NOT AH»R0PRIATC tht tv^ol^ ittttmtnt m not tppliai^it to th« progrtm 
NOTE Som# »ti»m mty wr« • diHtrtni rwponit. ptoM m«fk •» tpproprMtt 



CD O 




HEASE use A PENCIL ONLY. NO INK 
DARKk^N Rtiponif Aim CompWttlv. »nd 
«mpttt«lv Erm Irconoct Ant^trt. 



RECORD YOUR WESPONSg TWICE 
•) PIMM Utfk H«rt 



LAST 



f msT . 



NAME OF PERSON WHO COli^LETED THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 



b) 



1 Oincai wf itiff 

e. »o or..«T.T.o« «o««. iee. of vtio«o »»o »"tn.t«ne» _ 

2. $i»dt«Oiim>c»iin»»<i»vnrt»oail»fmfiJf™w. , . ,i » ..M.il.r-i-<iiili. 

1. Itfoft t«tr»net iflto th« vocttiomi >ro|rim 

3. Upon ftu^t dtmand 

4. Immtrfnttly MoN cti»pl«ttn| pftr»oi 

1. Vtcatitntl imtrucior 

2. ntcf«Ml«H^ 

3. GtMTil cottftftltr 

4. VtcJtM»iMlco««tii<tr 

» Work ttv^v etordiottv 



Rooort Your Numbtr 
RoiponwHtrt 

X 




6 I-' IP MORE TMAB fOMR. •■»*««t««,Mi»**««^l' 
6. MtHitfif Mil** •< 

4;i nmti4 tfM WW** »• «*"p*^ 



VtwtiMrf riMMMt orriMn tM9in«4 b *« «^iL 




.2. I 
. 1 
. 4. I 
. 1 
. t. 
. I. 
. t. 
-1. 
. 10. 

- It 
i. 

,1 
-1 
. 1 
. 4, 
. 1 
C 
. 1 

- 1 

- 1 
. 4 
• I. 

9. 
. 1. 
. t 

- 1 
-4. 
-i 

t 
. 1- 
-2. 
-1 
-4. 
-I 
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»LEASf MARK 

THE iTCMWMiCM 
■EST OCSCRiBES 
YOUR rOSlTtON 



— s Ow<<lanc* 
CD C9n*f»t 0*»<t 
Co****"*"** 



MARK QH€ 



THIS fO^N' IS 
SEfNC COMFL€ liC 




.1. 
i 



-7. 
t 



rCMALf 
MALE 



NUMtCMO' STUDENTS Pt ACCC^ 
*r ^ T r»' l7 !«' u>* 



vrf}i947m 

iMRYumo sr ATI ommvcifT of Eouomcw 

VOCATKm TECHMCAl EOUCATIW mOGfUM EVALUATION QUUnOlilAlK 
VOC*TIOII*ltPtfC*TiOlirHOCWAiiPlA««:«C AMDiaMACtilBff 



Th4 porpot* of !hi» ouwiionniiri ii lo fith»r ififormation tfaout iht 
quality of • voc«io«il tduailpn progrwn'f tocJl ^^^^^jH^ 

miiion mi\ •rubtt vocal ion«l fduaion lo o^tr pro|r«»n« •'f* 
wtih hiph UbOf marktt nwdt and alfO will tfubit mort 
planninfl and manaQt mant of voeaiiooal proflrtms Th« rttuHt of thn 
quaiit9nna>ra will b« utad lo avilwta i(oc»Ho«a' aOucalioo pro- 
gramt. no^ individoaU. 



LEA: 

SCHOOL: 

PROGRAM. 

TO ANSWER T' ^ g ITEMS; rata !r|2fcbt vour 

wcational twhnical profrtm uiinQ ttia foUowinf icala. 



3. SATISFACTORY: tha pror*m mattt tha ipacifi^d lUUmam. ^ 

2 SOME IMPROVEMENT NEEDED: tf»a pr yym mjtti part of tha '^^ T*?'- 
1 MAX)R IMPROVEMENT NEEDED: tha pror«m 'W* ^ tptoM itattmarit. 
a NOT Aff ROf RIATE: tha MwcifM ttaiamanl it not applloWa to thii prortm. 
NOTE. Soma Harm may raquira a diffarant raipoma. piaaia mar* at appropriata. 



LEA: 
SCHOOL. 
PROGRAM- 
ED CD CD CT O 
ID CD O CD CD C3 
CD CD CD CD CD 

Dr: CD CD O C3) CD 

■J^ cr c: :d CT c: 

JD CD CD 'CD CD 
_J Cr 'C5 CD CD CD 




PLEASE USE A PENCIL ONLY NO INK. 
DARKEN Ratponia Araa ComPl««fY, •r>d 
ComplaiaiY Eraia Incorract Anwftrt, 



3 



3 



RE CORD VOUR RESPONSE TWICE 
a) Pfaata Mark Hara 



LAST 



.FIRST. 



NAME OF PERSON WHO CDMPLETEO THIS OUESTlOf SAlRE. 

A HAS A tYnm lEEN OEVELOPEO AND MHPLEMEBTEO FOR AttESTlRB THE tOCAt UMR^URKEf REE W OF EMPLO VERP 
. A^-.^^. ^ iMi^.,^^^ m^M umiavfi m ralaiad min awal raarwn araa waa u ada rt id wmm f^mnm yan. 




b) Rawrd Yw* Nuwbar 
Ratponw Hara 

FOR A»ESn«6 THE tOCAt UIOR«ARKiir nttn ur tmr^vnw 
AMMamani labor -markat natdi af am^yaa m nM % ^^^^^^ 

Wnttffi fwH^tm inutk^ lha mafww hi .Hidi tka lafcamitrUt Ma* aMa«it la "» 
0 WHAT EXTIHT ARE LAIOR-MARKET REEOS-AmttMIHTiJATA UUO FOR PR06RAM PLARRIROI 

Ntt*'a«a«mtftliau*r«u»4!tiwki^««««'»«k*irtMl«»*^*^*«'«»*^ ZZZ 

Hndi m^mtnt Mit ara uaad to idaolifv ntm mi tiwaf|Mnattypatia»«nlata dtf iMrt iiiii prowm. \ 

Hn6t nmmmtn\ dita vt uiatf ra idaniily patf niial amplaywi In lha vaotitMl prainm araa. ......^ ^ 

0 WHAT EXTEMT ARE LAIORIIARKET NEEC^ASUSSttEMT DATA RELATED TO WnRUCTIOR AND CURRICUtUMT 

imtrMCt^nal obmnm « rttitai f fnptntmn al itiidaiitt far amfttyMirt m tonHMMil af kUfi Mor-aHrtat imiL 

Sludtfia VI rtlarimd wnorily ibaui lakot «iiarkat madf '» m o«v#atl«iW ftr iM thty an pctpannf. 

CuidaftctipUcamaiiiitafl Ilia imdi-iwirtiani data liMaiititVi«»pto^ 
IVE YEAR AND ANRUAt FUNS HAVE lEEM PREPARED THAT IRCLUOES EACH OF THE FOLLOWING ITEMS: 

F.wrtar»Unhaibaa*iprtp*td!Mdaaiowtratwril8tl««d»ipHliwaii^ 

Annud pttfl h« bMfl pnpartd that dainanitritw afplKattan al f«al««»o«i ranltt ft kifamatiaii I" «odifvi«i flam. 

Vacanansl profram a in iraa of vocattanai tf iiaAintt. 

Ftvf yiar md innuai pl*« h«a baan dnal^ in owfaana* aiilk wnttWT. pr«ma. amtf Mr»ch.il Khaalt. 
. F,^yiarwMJimiual»Jii»ihmbaanippra.*adkrla<ilad*iiarvcwM«^ 

Proffam hat ktfn coordmattd wilh arti prtma ipontor af CETA fvoram. 

Proflnm « aftf*''"! eamplia«c« m\h infant al lafiilatMa. n^, rafvlatJaaa and Slata pa«cv. 

CclhpU*iimcludibwdrftlilh*tdamoimTiiatppropr«itiitioffundt(WllM«rtqui^^ ,«Mi*-..yft 

WHAT PXTENT iS FROCRAM OPERATION CONWHENT WITH PR00R*II1 PROPOSAL IN EACH OF THE FOLLOWING AREAS? 

i^umbtf ol itudtnti itrvad. 

Numbar of inttfutton t«p<oyfd. ^ 

Program l»fna cytl* 

Numbir of itudanti plaetd in oceupaiieni or lu^ar odwcatiaA. 

l!im»/td oot^tl.ftfliipfwtai. 

^HtcTo^JlToUOrNG $OU«C« Of INFOH«.T.O« *M UUO FOU ttjm »T.» UIOH lUntlT .EEOP («.!« .U TH.T .Pfir. 

Locil tithnicai idwiory or cratt committM mambW- 

PfMOntl conlKI vwjih loca< impJovin. 

Miryland i Sttti Dfptrtmani of Vocaiioni* Tachmeil CdwatJan. 

Tftrphofl* lurvty of Mliciad local im^oyirt. ' 

Mtil lurvfY of itltclad local tmploytri. 

M#fyl«nd'l Sttif Fmploymtnt Slrvictt Agaflcy 

Staff Adviiory Council Vocational Education- 

Stltf Occuptl»ontl Information Coordmaimj Committaa. 
Womf n'l iurfiu 

U S OaPartmt nl of Lrtor 

I Equal tmploymfflt Opponunity Officaa ^ ^ ^mcht i am uamtt i««Mt (MAM OMf 1 

DOCS THE VOCATIONAL PROGRAM PROVIOE OCDJPATKWAL PRfPAMTWN FOR EWnY-UVf L fmOYWT lASO ON CORRCJfT LA«R MARKH NEEOIT 

VoctliOnal program n m an araa of f^^gh libof nwktl naadk ^ 

Vocational program ti m an araa ol modnt labor mariti naadi 
VecaiiOnal program ii »n an araa of \tm labor marlat naad*. 
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PtCASE MAKK 

TM6 iTfM WMICM 

YOUR POSITIOM 
O f awdan* 
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-i^mliXi wiH htip «€al»on#i tducilOff »n»prov« tht.r pro 
^ogrtm lKfl't.« tqu.prr^t. not .nd.ywiut.tL 



lEA 

SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 

Tn At^KMtn THg ITEMS; PI«tM »•!• Lf/nWl voof 
voctl»on«l i«ehfMC»l proif»« 



10 



tEA 

SCHOOt 
PROGRAM 



10 



1 SATISFACTORY th. pfO^rim morti th« iptdliid iwumtol 

0 N^^ApiROPRIATc t»>. «>K.^^ . not applet., to t«u program 

NOTE Som* .t.m» may rtqo.r. . d,ff.r.nt r«pon-. pl.H* m*rk » .ppropct. 



-CD CZ> 

CD CD — ' 

33 O CD CD 

CD CD. CD 




PLEASE USE A PgNCIL ONLY NO INK. 
DARKEN R«pom« Aim Compl««lv. 
Comptottiv Erwt IrKorrtet Anmmt. 



LAST 



.«|RST. 



ISmE of PERSO^WrtOCOMPLkTEO THIS OUESTIONNAmE 



iltCDPD YOUR RESPONSE TW ICE, 
s) PIMM MtH( Htrt 



b) Rwrd Yoor Numbw 

\ 




K H0*.D«U.TI«ITHISAHTVASriCT*;FTHIW0CM«FM.imi^T0Oll*«Oiaur««Tt 
I. to.ie»«iil«r:»»«""><"l«*^"»'****_,. ■ - ■■- u.-iiuii-iii i iirtr- 

iHOw.oiou.Ti«iTHivoaTM.«i«e,irnii««»eH«v.««.oiR«oiJfaivii» 

e. HCr »OIOU»TI »M T« MOGII/«nTO0U.II»TIIII»U. »«0 fUfrillll 

1. T«olita»wfitobl»«nw«»e'^« 
I. WMATllTHf TOTAlHUMIHOFWOWnATIOWmTIII MCllfTYT 
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THE iTi-^ WMICM 
•CST OESOnilF'J 



THIS ^0«M 1$ 
•Y 



LOC*t 



ON 
ON 



vri 47 t/Yt 



VOCATIOWAl y ttOtT OWCMtZATlOW 
Thm purpoft ol qtm^onfwiff l« to githtr Informttlon abMiC 
vDcationti studtnt orfNiiatiom vhM rtltw to 0 t^fki vociiionol 
pror«m Tht rtwfts will ai^ in iinprovini tfw itudwt offMiixo- 
tion(s) w tn !mtr»< ptn o« tht «Mt»n«« fwnm Onlv cw**^ 
tftit Qunttonnairt i# a ftudt»tl offinixation m ' 
vootionoJ profrwn<^^ 



LEA: 

SCHOOL: 

mOGRAM: 

TO AWSWtW TMI ITCMI; fJotw raw fticfclx yoar 
vueiUoMludinical proram tMing tho followini «»•. 



11 



3L SATtSFACTOHY: iho prorKii maott tfi* ipodfiad ttatamww. 
J. SOMfc iMf MOVEMENT NEEDED: t»t proram nuitfi part of tfM «MaM itatamant. 
1. KJAJOR IMPROVEMENT NEEDED: tfw profram <tot« not maat lha «MdM itattmwit 
0! NOT Aff ROf RIATE: lha ipwiiM natamant m not appticaWa M thia proram. 
NOTE: Soma hama may »«iu»ra a diffarant ra^nnM. plataa nw* at appropri«ta. 



UA 

SCHOOt 
PftOOAAM 

■^CD CD cn? 

CZ5 CD 
■J^ CD tD 
aj c:. CD 
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CD C3) 
CZ5 CD 
CD CD 



c:> 

CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 



C 




PLEASE USE A nHr*i ONLY. NO INIC 
0A9IKEN RatponM Araa w-nnplaHtv. mi 
Gompltftalv Eiaaa Incorract Ai 1 



WSCOWO YOUR RtSPONSi TWICE 
a} PtMsa MaiK Haro 



CD CD 
CD CD 
CD CD 
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.FIRST. 



NAME OF PERSON WHO COMPLETED THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 



A NAME OF TMI VOCATlOiAL HUOliT 0 WMIZATIOi AND MUMIER OF npOim f ARTICIPATW*. 

1. Ok^MvaUKrtanCiafeaalAMriM. 

2. FviMrt Immh Laaivi af AmHch 
1 F«CHn FviMnaf AMricB. 

4. Frtwt Hanwwahw al A^arka. 

5. Vaatlani InMriil ChAi cf AmaricL 

7 Haal*0»upat>aaStutfafltesf AMftoa. 



I. WHAT ARE TMI CMAMCTIRWTICSIF 1111 VOCATIO«ALtTttOt«TOWA»llATIOI(l 
I Ov-'^tn<9%iKi.t«afiMaii|effaaUatlonlwpafcaaapripar4. 

I. Ni«man<raca<»naliaia>aaa<aiaia»a<iK l |l i nH afta«tfa.K»wraal-|U»<aa>al!l >i. 

1 OwcuptiaiM a* affisara' ram in< r wpawriia r tfai htm taao 
4. Aich^of *aaiaatln».^a(ihMMtelai«pn9afatf. 
I. Miiwtn af tM (Mftmii liawa Nan yraparaC 

i. Stii^wfi«iuiianalartMiiai*trilaia<iirtiaa<|^ ^ 
7 |ltmb«f*iptaitttdai«ai»watianbanWaia<»»»i,»Wia<c^ 

t T8 WHAT IITWTISTMI nUOI»T0RlA«IIATIO« AM ItHORAl PART OF TMI VOCATIOAALPWIRAMT 

1. RtprMnt>t>«« af itvdwt af»wl«tiaa aft caawM i*a«t tfa«atapni«t f I anan^att, antf Mfliaarv pdidii. 

2 f^«pr..t«tau*aiafftwd*lariNiaartaairaeaa«ltH»i|^ 
1 OnaariiwiiiidlfWitaltaian*artlatl»falrMtfa«ito^ 

0. OOfSTMf IwnfTUTIOn AOMIWIfTWATlOW HIPfOWTTMi noDiOT OWCAWttATIOI 

1 A4«^ftilKimi«.fifWflnil.UfMBii<tit»arffiDiirtaiifaprti(^ 

2 Sc^tiJgl.«|illowitud«ttltpaftic«Mltinar|aftJadafialae^ 

3 AdmmaiT»tjpnw»dn»«rima<Uw<irtof ihtaffawabanifoahaArfaliK^ 

4. Pta iTud#fM ortwHBtian lawwi « eaorle Jar pr«:rami ralJnr #ian avva curfkyar actnMia. 

t THf F01L0W»| IJ A IWT OF PURPOUS OF VOCATlOiAl HUOIIIT ORSAillAllOtt (MARX VH OR Ml 

I R^ciuiiinQ itudtnti into voctthnal ttfucatfan pro^iim. 

2. Oa«^}nf tducttiOMi ti» *» far tfoplty at caaMntioni. tomaiyHtv cantm, a«. 
3 Idtniilytni potvrtMJ fm^loyan 

4 , MaJ n twni nf wcatiar^ laotitiai. H^ipmnU and to^li. 
S Hotting fMfttptaifO. 

1 Rtpftitntiof a»tfti©wafmaii0nalitti4anti'»a*dmln^iioni»»4li«r«c^^ 
I Prpwdmnmitancf la wmmui.ifY ■O'nciai. 

I Owaloptnf ttudants' abtlity to eommuoicalf «tft€t»t*ly a^f* pn*ri "ft- -^«*ti 
10. Pro^idinf itudafltt«»ii^anappaflvnrtviout»wlvPWt(dpaial«4amocf»* 

II P«*idiii|iiiidanttw.il»aiiappart«»"'«y»<«^*»'*<^**«- 
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VTf 21t 4? $m 

MARYLAW) STATE OEPARTWEWT OF EOUCATIW 

VOCATIONAL TICW* CAL EDUCATION WOCRAM EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
|Tuof wrr VIEW! 9f the miTfTUTiowt 

vyCATlOMAL f OUCATIOII WtOCWAM 
Th« purpoM of thi» QUMt»oo*»iri ti to i^r> "Wt *hCHit tt»« 
Mtttiof^ tducation program »« «*.ch vou t currt«ttv 
Such .nfontwtion will tnjWf your inftiMtk)n to undtffund 
.mprovt Iht proram Tbt qutitionniirt it not • ttrt it wainot hj 
u««d to tviluat* indivKJu^f do not itgn vo«r ntm* or idtntirv 
vowritif ifl tny way 



tEA: 

SCHOOL. 

fROGRAM 

TO AMSWgR THE ITEMS. fiti fankii vouf 

«ocationtlttchmcAt progrtm u«tn| if*9 following tciii. 
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SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 

3 C=J -Z> 
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rtEASE USE A rCNCIL ONLY NO INK 
DARKEN Rtiponit A/m Complftttv. 
CompltttlY EfMf Ineorrtrt An*wtrt 



4. STRONGLY AGREE: m».^ Vom «mp*tt«lv igr** 
1 AGREE: mom vo« •r«» ^^t^ ^'^^ 
2. DISAGREE; mMfW yoo 00 NOT htm with mort ot th* iutfm«nt. 
1. STRONGLY DISAGREE mwnt yoo DO NOT •gf»t w.th th« itittm«nt it ill 

NOTE Somt itm mov rtqw*^* • *tf trtnt r wponu. P*Ma tw*i •» »ppfopriiti 

M RaeordYour 
RmPOOM H«rt 




H THI rOLLOWWfi IS A tCRff S Of fTATimilTt THAT OIICRIII IWTRUCTIOi. liOlCATE HOW HROMIY YOU AaRII/OfSACRIL 

1. ta,wrttNl«*nictiwlMwiH*^ii'*««<»«^ 

2. nm it •f^^^iMhtrmmi damnum •i>ihmi4iwm9& 

♦ A»r '"Wti •n wwk 

t liiii<wifci<<Ntli«ti»<clt<lilitni'Tt«t>wpror><it> 
8. lwMMtlkitiliktti»t*«f«Mr»»Tt»»tfciii«tnKttf. 
7. |iiitrwctit<iit<Mtiritliirirtltttd»tNl uiM * <« <^ 

I. Tlitlii«r«»pft.*i«ftiitoww*thii^ 

1 |tfftvtyir4i.t>ii<>P«KV»«t^lwrttlmiii4tti^ 

1 ErMfyfltY w't» tu trn knt ftr ai «i4t<»ti. ^^^u- 

S |ii#ii|hipK*iiprt«dH»W|««pWinKli#iili»<li»dtpt«^ 

1. SUfdini voeitlonti ffn«« 

t Intarprttini tist Korti 

% Plt«.n|mr4wtjm)tkil#wri*i«iO« 

4 O'f^wwioi o«t«pfHofMiJ MPtftwmttw 

I Advtt»n|iu#dtflti»kMt©ccupt!ioiii»tfcoi« 

C. Hf{^ itvtf wra pt;i/) oTMa 

1. H«lpinf itud«i»ii da^ily •ccvpttionti tanmt rt»«t«i 

I. UtctMt« icMfmk profrwm 

I. PttciAl ftwdfAti ptrt tiint 

jLHjSrl:3;'«...V0«T,.«in«.«T.M«.m«..»THI«C.T,0«.«^ 

I Mtlplng itwitflti tiiffl «ofi i >o»rt ih«ir •ewpttliiBl efcoki 
2- Wtf1un|«rthidultil««»t«mii«ii»lty 
3 Ltarmof how tt nm • n»ttti«» 
4. FMiAlio^ 

5 ?w«in|ipp<ftim»tvlf tilktti^ulll 

1 Iwwtiiif xn»ltfY»n ta tiik t^tirt o ccvHttt w b> tffO»l<i»'^ 
I H«f«Mfl| f!w4««»ti who mkmnn 
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Maryland State Department Of Education 

DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

P.O. BOX 87)7 9ALT0,-WASH INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT BALTIMCRE, MO. 21240 

EMPLOYER FOLLC'V-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 
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EMPLOYEE NAME:. 



L 



SUPERVISOR NAME: 



J 



© 



Dear Fellow Employer: 



As you attempt to increase production and improve the quality of your 
products, I too am attempting to improve upon the skills and attitudes 
of the graduates from our vocational programs. To assist me in this 
effort, 1 need you, an employer of our graduates, to tell me how well 
the graduates are performing on the job. 

Your responses to the following questions will be analyzed and used 
both at the State and local levels to improve programs of vocational- 
technical education. 

I wish you ^nd your company success and hope that together we can help 
to develop productive citizens in Maryland. 



Sincerely, 



David W. Hombeck 

State Superintendent of Schools 

PLEASE ANSWER EACH AFfROPRIATE QUESTION AND RETURN THE COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRE fN THE PRE-ADDRESSED 
AND POSTAGE PAID ENVELOPE PROVIDED 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 

— PLEASE INDICATE PRESENT JOB TITLE OF EMPLOYEE 



'0" 



A. COMPARED TO THE TYPICAL ENTERING EMPLOYEE, HOW QUALIFIED WAS THIS STUDENT IN THE FOLLOWING 
AREAS AT THE TIME OF EMPLOYMENT? 



1. Ability to UM tooH MMl •quipmcnt 
7. Knowltdgt of job duti«s 

3. Ttchnical job Inf ormtion po w ta td 

4. Produciivftv 

5. Accuracy and quality of work 
6 Safa work praciicat 



Excaadad Job 
Raqutratmntt 

5 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Excaadad Job 
Raquiramantt 
in Soma Araat 
4 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Mai Minimum 

Job 
naquiramanis 

3 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Did Not Maai 

Soma Job 
Raqutrtmanii 

7 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



COMPARED TO THE TYPICAL ENTERING EMPLOYEE. HOW QUICKLY DID TH iS STUDENT LEARN NEW JOB SKILLS? 

Laarnad Rapidty 

with 
Liiila Iniirucnon 
6 



1. Ability to uia ioo<t ar>d a' jipmaot Q 

7. Knowladgaof iot'dunat O 

3. Tachnical job information poMawad □ 

4. Productivity 

5. Aeeuracy and quality o« iwork □ 
0. Safa work ^raciicat □ 



Haquirtt Lmi 
Thtn Avww 

Instruction 
4 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Raquirtt Avtrag* 

Amouni 
of Intiruciion 
3 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



Acquires NtV' 
Skiili Slowly 
2 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
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PLEASE COMPLETE ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS ON REVERSF SIDE. 
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Old Noi Mmi 

Any Job 
R«quir«mcnli 

1 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

UnabI* to 

Acquir© new 
Job SkilU 
1 

□ 
□ 
□ 

n 
□ 
□ 



® 

® 
® 

® 

® 



® 
® 
® 



f 



CONTINUATION OF EMPLOYER FOLLOW UP QUESTIONNAIRE 
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C CCMPAR60 TO THE TYPICAL ENTERING EMPLOYEE. HOW PREPAREO WAS THIS STUOENT FOR NONTECHNICAL JOB SKILLS? 



1. Atttndinc* and punctuality 

2 Ability to 9«t along with faiiOM MOrkars 

3 Ability to gt t along vwth tuparviaort 

4 Ability to complata autgnmtntf on tima 

5. Ability to compl«ta aatignnHmti vvith minimai iup«rvt«ion 

6. Abi. ty to actopt to naw job tituationt 





txcMdad Job 


Mat Maximum 


Old Not Matt 


Old Not Maat 




CXCMdM Job 


H(*Quirwiientt 






Any Job 




R«quirtm«nt< 


in Somt ArNi 


Paquirtmenti 


Raquiramanti 


Ptquiramantt 




5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




□ 


□ 


•» 


□ 


□ 


® 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


® 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


® 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


® 



OVERALL. HOW WELL PRE«»AREO WAS THIS VOCATIONAL EOUCATIQN STUOENT? 
t. Exetptionally «v«4l praparad: adixation doaaly matched antrylob r«qutram«nts 

2. Wall praparad, aducation covarad moat antry job raquiramtnti. but mitsad ioma 

3. Poody praparad; aducation did not covar most antry {ob raquiramantf 



□ 
□ 
a 



® 

(2) 
® 



E 8ASE0 UPON YOUR EXPERIENCE WITH THIS ANO/OR OTHER VOCATIONAL GRAOUATES, 

YES N5^ 

1 . Would you contidar amp joying additional vocational aduc&tion Q'^aduatat? 

2 Would you racommand that othar amptoyart hira vocational aducation graduatat? 



® 
® 



HOW KNOWLEDGEABLE ARE YOU ABOUT THE VOCATIONAL tOUCATlON PROGRAM THAT YOUR EMPLOYEE 
(FORMER VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUOENT) COMPLETED? 



Very Knowladgaabia 
about tha Program 
5 

□ 



KnOM a Graat Oaal 
about tha Program 
4 



□ 



Somawhat 
KnoMladgaabIa 

3 

□ 



LimitadKnowladga 
about tha Program 
2 

n 



Know Nothing 
about tha Program 



. ■ D 



® 
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Appendix B Survey Instruments for Study II 
MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

2M WEST bALTIMORE STREET 

BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 11201 „ hornbeck 

WORKER OPINION SURVEY 

Heiio. We need your opinions to help us find out what kind of job 
training works best for what kind of person. Please put a ^/' in front of 
the answer you choose or, if necessary, write out your answer. Your answers 
will be completely private and confidential. We just want your honest 
opinions so we can help other people like yourself. 

1. How are you feeling today? great average terrible 

2. If you could have any job, what job would it be? 

3. What is your present job? 



4. What kind of education and training have you had? Check all that apply to you. 

Grade school A pprenticeship program O ther (Describe) 

High School ^CETA program 

Vocational School Industrial Training program 

College ^Co-op program 



5. How satisfied were you with your most recent training program? 
Very Happy ^Happy ^Not Real Happy Very Unhappy 

6. Would you ever i^o back to this program for more training? 
Yes, definitely M aybe ^Probably not ^No way 

7. Look at the six activities below. 

Place a "3" next to the ones you enjoy doing, a "2" next to the ones you 
don't care about, and a "1" next to those you don't like to do. 

^Operating Machines ^Helping People 

Doing Science Being in Charge 

Creating Ait Being Organized 

8. What does your father do for a living? 

9. What does your mother do? ^ 

10. How old are you** 



OVER 

*If either parent is deceased or retired, wr .te in former job. If either parent 
has held several jobs, put down job hnld longest. 

Er|c 77 
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11. 1 am m ale female. 

12. I am ^Black Spanish Asian White _^ Other- 

13* As a child, how much did you like school? 

A lot ^Some Not much Not at all 

14. How often did you get into trouble when you were growing up? 
^All the time ^Sometimes Not much Not at all 

15. Do you have any special problems or handicaps? Yes No 

If so, what? 

16. Is there anything else you would like to say about yourself or your Job 
training that might help us? 



17. Your name: 



Date: 



Thank you very much for your help. 



V. 



ERLC 
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MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

200 WEST lALTIMORE STREET 73 
BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 21201 



DAVID W HORN8ECK 



SUPERVISOR RATING FORM 



Dear Supervisor: 

The Infonnatlcn you give us on this form fill help us determine what 
kind of person benefits most from what kind of Job training program. We 
greatly appreciate your help in this project. 



Supervisor Name: ^ Program Narae: 



Trainee Name; 



k. Compared to the typical trainee how qualified is this trainee in 
knowledge of Job dutie s? 

E)ccMd«dJ«b M.tM.nimum DkI Not M««t OldNotM(»t 

1".^^ ro-^rr-r. R«,r..o» RSrrou r.c::«..o,. 

□ □ □ D □ 

B. Compared ^o the typical trainee, how quickly does this trainee learn new 
job skills ? 

with ThanAverig. Amoun, Acquire. New '^AT' 

L.ttl. ln.truct.on ln,t,uct.on ol .n.uuction Sk.ll* Slo/^ry Job Sk.ll. 

□ □ □ □ ° 

C. Compared to the typical trainee, how would you rate this trainee's work 
attitud e, attendance . and dependability ? 

EwMdMlJob M«t Maximum OkI Not M.«t 0«i Not M.«t 

ExcMdwJ Job R«q«if«m«nt. Job So*»i« Job Aov Job 

RJStI!«!SW, irtSom.Ar... Rtquir««.nl, R«,u.r.m.nt. RK,u.-.m.nt. 

S 4 3 2 ' 

□ □ □ □ □ 

I). Compared to the typical trainee, how would you rate this trainee's 
ability to ££t along with other people ? 

ExcM<MJob M«M«mmum Did Not Meet Did Not Mwt 
E»CM(M Job R«uifw>«nt. Job Soon Job Any Job 

Rwinrtmtnti ,n Somt An« Requ,rtm«nt. Rtqu.r.m.nti Rwui'tm.nt, 
5 4 3 2 ' 

□ n □ □ ° 

E. Overall , how well prepared for worl "'s this trainee? 



3 Q Exceptionally well prepared; education closely matches entry- jcb 
requirements 

2 D Well prepared; education covers most entry-job requirements, but 
i.ix&ses some 

1 Q Poorly prepares; education does not cover most en,.ry-job require 



1[) 



